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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPHINE, 


LATE CONSORT OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, AND STYLED EM- 
PRESS OF FRANCE AND QUEEN OF ITALY. 


With her Portrait, elegantly engraved from an undoubted ori- 
ginal miniature. 


JosEPpHINE La PaGerie, was born at Martinique, according 
to some accounts, June 24, 1768, but according to others, which, 
in fact, from the age of her children, and other circumstances, 
seems more probable, some years earlier. At the age of twenty- 
two she married the viscount Alexander Beauharnois, likewise 
a native of Martinique, though, like herself, brought early to 
Europe, and educated in France. Madame la Pagerie and her 
husband were both descended from noble but obscure and re- 
duced families, who had transplanted themselves to the West 
Indies, to repair their shattered fortunes; in which the parents 
of Josephine so far succeeded that she was possessed of consi- 
derable property; while Beauharnois was poor, and in debt. He 
was likewise some years younger than his wife; so that this 


raarriage, though it might originate from love on the one side, 
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was probably concluded from interest and necessity on the 
other. 

The viscount was, at that time, second major in a regiment 
of infantry, a place which he had obtained, not by his military 
talents, but by his intrigues and assiduous attendance at Ver- 
sailles in the antichambers of favourites and ministers, and his 
intrigues with their ladies, with whom he had acquired the re- 
putation of being a most agreeable and accomplished dancer. 

Soon after their marriage, Monsieur and Madame de Beau- 
harnois were introduced at court, and presented to the king, 
Louis XVI, though they in general associated principally with 
those persons and their ladies, who afterwards figured most con- 
spicuously in the French revolution. Talleyrand, Charles and 
Alexander La Methe, Besumetz, La Tour Meaubeuge, and 
others of that class, were the persons most visited by Madame 
de Beauharnois and her husband. 

At the time of the meeting of the states-general, M. de Beau- 
harnois was chosen a deputy by the nobility of the bailiwick of 
Blois, and in this assembly, which was afterwards called the na- 
tional assembly, disregarding all the benefits he had received 
from the bounty of his sovereign, he took a decided part against 
the court, and appeared its implacable enemy. Though his powers 
of oratory and elocution, when he ascended the tribune in this 
assembly, were not such as to obtain much attention to his ha- 
rangues, his friends, La Fayette and La Methe, procured him 
to be elected the president of it in June, 1791, and as such he 
signed the proclamation addressed to the French when Louis 
XVI. was arrested at Varennes. In October, the same year, he 
made his peace with the court, and was promoted to be an ad- 
jutant-general, in which rank he served under General Biron, 
when the French troops, in April, 1792, were defeated near 
Mons. He was the warm friend of La Fayette as long as he was 
popular, and afterwards joined his enemy and successor in po- 
pularity, Dumorier; ant, when he was proscribed, courted 
Coustine; whom, when proscribed in his turn, he succeeded in 
the command of the army of the Rhine, which command he, 
contrary to the wishes of the jacobins, desired to resign, but 
was forced to retain it until August, 1793, when the represen- 
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tatives of the people suspended him from all his functions, and 
ordered him to retire above twenty leagues from the frontiers. 
He was soon afterwards, with his wife, arrested as a suspected 
person, and, on the 23d of July, 1794, sent to the guillotine, 
as an accomplice in the imaginary conspiracy of the prisons. 
The day before his execution, he wrote a long letter to his wife, 
in which he recommended to her, in the republican style of 
those times, his children, and, in particular, not to neglect to 
vindicate his memory and reputation, by proving that his whole 
life had been consecrated to serve liberty aud equality. This re- 
volutionary hypocrisy of a man, who had been for twenty years 
a courtier, and for four only a patriot, is surprising, when it is 
considered that, at that time, liberty and equality were very fa- 
shionable words in republican France; and M. de Beauharnois, 
no doubt, intended to die, as he had lived, a fashionable man. 
It is, however, said, that, when he ascended the scaffold of the 
guillotine, he exclaimed, “ If I had served my king with the 
same zeal and fidelity as I have done his murderers, he would 
have rewarded me in a different manner.” 

During the revolutionary career of general Beauharnois, 
his wife Josephine lost many of her former friends, either by 
emigration, as the two brothers La Methe; by proscription, as 
Talleyrand and La Fayette; or by the guillotine, as Barnave, 
Sillery, and Flahault. 

Gencral Beauharnois was beheaded five days before Robes- 
pierre was deprived of the authority he had so ferociously ex- 
ercised, and was himself guillotined, After the fall of that san- 
guinary tyrant, seals were put upon all the papers of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, which were delivered to the committee of 
public safety. Among these papers were found thirty-six lists 
of persons who were arrested, or suspected, and in the thirty- 
six following days were destined for the guillotine. Madame 
de Beauharnois’ name was inserted in the twenty-fifth of these 
lists. If, therefore, Robespierre had not lost his power and his 
life at the time he did, she would certainly have ascended the 
scaffold in her turn: nor could Barras, who afterwards protect- 
ed her, have saved her, as his name was contained in the ninth 
list, and he would therefore have suffered before her. 
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Madame de Beauharnois recovered her liberty on the 24th 
of Thermidor, or 12th of August, 1794, having been released 
by Legendre, frequently called the butcher, both from his vio- 
lent revolutionary habits, and from his being actually the son of 
abutcher. He kindly protected her for some time in his house, 
where she made the acquaintance both of Madame Tallien and 
of Barras, who, to the great disappointment of Legendre, caused 
the seals to be taken off her house rue de Victotres, and to firotect 
her in his turn, occupied an apartment in her house until he 
exchanged it, in October, 1795, for the Luxemburgh; and in 
March, 1796, perhaps finding his taste for her attractions dimi- 
nish, he procured for her a husband in his friend and abettor, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, on whom he, at the same time, as generally 
believed, conferred, as her dower, the command of the army of 
Italy, where the military talents of Napoleon prepared the way 
for the attainment of that astonishing greatness at which this 
extraordinary man has arrived. 

Whilst Madame de Beauharnois, in company with Barras, 
consoled herself for the loss of her husband, Madame Tallien, 
a beautiful woman, but whose character is represented to have 
been as depraved as her form was perfect, was the then fa- 
shionable idol of the gay, licentious, and giddy Parisians. Those 
two female friends of Barras soon became rivals in the scan- 
dalous chronicles, in which were recorded their mutual efforts 
to outshine each other; to make conquests, and to exhibit their 
more than half naked persons and successive lovers at the thea- 
tres, in the public walks, and assemblies. Madame Tallien, 
however, had obtained and kept the precedence in the Parisian 
popularity and favour, and was the most fashionable idol of those 
times; but when, by the peace of Campo Formio, or still more 
by the revolution of the 18th of Fructidor, or 4th of September, 
1797, Bonaparte had sijenced at least, if not reconciled his ene- 
mies, the flatterers of his fortune caused his wife to share in his 
triumph, and forced Madame Tallien to renounce, or at least to 


admit, a competitor upon the throne of fashion. 

Bonaparte, during the whole progress of his ambitious ca- 
reer, appears to have acted with the greatest generosity and 
fidelity towards his Josephine, until his late extraordinary di- 
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vorce. When he proclaimed and crowned himself emperor of 
the French, he crowned her empress likewise; and when he af+ 
terwards assumed the title of king of Italy, and crowned himself 
with the iron crown of Charlemagne, he at the same time 
crowned her queen. In all his journeys, and in his latter cam- 
paigns, when set out for the army, he has taken her with him, at 
least to the frontiers of France. When he left Paris to head his 
army in his late expedition against Austria, she accompanied 
him as far as Strasburg, and remained there some time before 
her return to the capital. What induced him, after the suc- 
cessful termination of that expedition, to divorce her, does not 
appear as yet to be known with certainty, except we give credit 
implicitly to the reason he has himself assigned—his wish for 
iin immediate heir to inherit the extensive dominions he has ac- 
quired: yet, even in this act, he appears to have treated her 
with at least the pageantry of respect and honour, and apparent 
affection. The proceedings relative to this divorce, and the ce- 
remony employed on the occasion, are thus stated in the French 
official gazette: 


Extract from the Register uf the Conservative Senate of Sa- 
turday, Dec. 16, 1809. 


The conservative senate, assembled to the number of mem- 
bers prescribed by article 90th of the acts of the constitution, 
and dated the 13th of December, 1799, having seen the act 
drawn up, the 15th of the present month, by the prince arch- 
chancellor of the empire, of which the foliowing is the sub- 
stance:— 

In the year 1809, and the 15th of December, at nine o’clock 
in the evening, we Jean-Jaques Regis Cambaceres, prince arch- 
chancellor of the Empire, duke of Parma, exercising the func 
tions prescribed to us by title the 2d of the 14th article of the 
statute of the imperial family, and in consequence of orders ad- 
dressed to us by his majesty the emperor and king, in his pri- 
vate letter dated that day, of the following tenor: 

“* My cousin, 

“ Our desire is, that you repair this day, at nine o’clock in 
the evening, to our grand cabinet of the palace of the Thuille- 
ties, attended by the civil secretary of state of our imperial fa- 
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mily, to receive from us, and from the empress, our dear con- 
sort, a communication of great importance. For this purpose 
we have ordered that this private letter should be sent to you. 
We pray God to have you, my cousin, in his holy and btessed 
keeping. 

“ Paris, 15th Dec. 1809.” 


On the back is written, “ To our cousin, the prince arch- 








chancellor, duke of Parma.”’ 


We accordingly proceeded to the hall of the throne of the 
palace of the Thuilleries, attended by Michel Louis Etienne 
Regnault (de St. Jean d’Angely,) count of the empire, minister 
of state, and secretary of state to the imperial family. A quarter 
of an hour afterwards we were introduced te the grand cabinet 
of the emperor, where we found his majesty the empress, at- 
tended by their majesties the kings of Holland, Westphalia, and 
Naples, his imperial highness the prince viceroy, the queens 
of Holland, Westphalia, Naples, and Spain; madame and her 
imperial highness the princess Paulina. His majesty the em- 
peror and king, condescended to address us in these terms: 


‘© My cousin, prince arch chancellor, 


“ I despatched to you a private letter, dated this day, to di- 
rect you to repair to my cabinet, for the purpose of communi- 
cating to you the resolution which I and the empress, my dear- 
est consort, have taken. It gives me pleasure that the kings, 
queens and princesses, my brothers and sisters, my brothers 
and sisters-in-law, my daughter-in-law, and my son-in-law be- 
come my adopted son, as well as my mother, should witness 
what I am going to communicate to you. 

“ The policy of my monarchy, the interest and the wants of 
my people, which have constantly guided all my actions, re- 
quire, that after me I should leave to children, inheritors of my 
love for my people, that throne on which Providence has placed 


me. Notwithstanding, for several years past, I have lost the 


hope of having children by my well-beloved consort the em- 
press Josephine. This itis which induces me to sacrifice the 
swectest affections of my heart, to attend to nothing but the 
sood of the state, and to wish the dissolution of my marriage. 
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“ Arrived at the age of forty years, I may indulge the hope 
of living long enough to educate in my views and sentiments 
the children which it may please Providence to give me. God 
knows how much such a resolution has cost my heart; and there 


is no sacrifice beyond my courage, when it is proved to me to 
be necessary to the welfare of France. I should add, that far 
from having reason to complain, on the contrary, I have had 
reason only to be satisfied with the attachment and the affection 
of my well-beloved consort, she has adorned fifteen years of my 
life, the evidence of which will ever remain engraven on my 
heart: she was crowned by my hand: I wish she should pre- 
serve the rank and title of empress; but, above all, that she 
should never doubt my sentiments, and that she should ever 
regard me as her best and dearest friend.” 

His majesty the emperor and king having ended, the empress 
queen spoke as follows: 

“‘ By the permission of our dear and august consort, I ought 
to declare, that not preserving any hope of having children, 
which may fulfil the wants of his policy and the interest of 
France, I am pleased to give him the greatest proof of attach- 
ment and devotion which has ever been given on earth. I pos- 
sess all from his bounty; it was his hand which crowned me, and 
from the height of this throne I have received nothing but proofs 
of affection and love from the French people. I think I prove 
myself grateful in consenting to the dissolution of a marriage 
which heretofore was an obstacle to the welfare of France, 
which deprived it of the happiness of being one day governed 
by the descendants of a great man, evidently raised up by Pro- 
vidence to efface the evils of aterrible revolution, and to re- 
establish the altar, the throne, and social order. But the disso- 
lution of my marriage will in no degree change the sentiments 
of my heart. The emperor will ever have in me his best friend. 
I know how much this act, demanded by policy and by interests 
so great, has chilled his heart; but both of us exult in the sacri- 
fice which we make for the good of the country.” 

After which, their imperial majesties, having demanded an 
act of their respective declarations, as well as of the mutual 
consent contained in them, and which their majesties gave to 
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the dissolution of their marriage, as also of the power which 
their majesties conferred on us, to follow up, as need shall re- 
quire, the effect of their will. We, prince arch-chancellor of 
the empire, in obedience to the orders and requisitions of their 
majesties, have given the aforesaid acts, and have, in conse- 
quence, executed the present frroces verbal, to serve and avail 
according to law: to which proces verdal their majesties have 
affixed their signatures, and which, after having been signed 
by the kings, queens, princes, and princesses present, has been 
signed by us, and countersigned by the secretary of state of 
the imperial family, who wrote with his own hand. 

Done at the palace of the Thuilleries, the day, hour and year 
aforesaid. 

Signed, Napoleon, Josephine, Madame, Louis, Jerome Na- 

fioleon, Joachim Nafroleon, Hugene Napfroleon, 
Julie, Hortense, Catherine, Paulien, Caroline, 
Cambaceres, (prince arch-chancellor,) Count 
Regnault (de St. Jean d’Angely.) 

Having seen the froset of the senatus consultum, drawn up 
in the form prescribed by the 57th article of the act of the con- 
stitution of the 4th of August, 1802; after having heard the mo- 
tives of the said projet, the orators of the council of state, and 
the report of the special committee appointed on the sitting of 
this day; the adoption having been discussed by the number of 
members prescribed by the 56th article of the act of the consti- 
tution of the 4th of August, 1802, decrees: 

Art. I. The marriage contracted between the emperor Na- 
polcon and the empress Josephine is dissolved. II. The em- 
press Josephine shall prescrve the title and rank of empress 
queen crowned. III. Her dowry is fixed at an annual income 
of two millions of francs on the revenue of the state. IV. All 
the assignments which may be made by the emperor in favour 
of the empress Josephine, on the funds of the civil list, shall 
be obligatory on his successors. V. The present senatus con- 
sultum shall be transmitted by a message to his imperial and 


royal majesty. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE WRITINGS OF JUNIUS. 


Swirt somewhere sarcastically remarks, 


——* That learned commentators view 
In Homer more than Homer ever knew.” 


This observation appears, when lightly examined, to contain 
nothing sufficiently marvellous for comment or quotation; but it 
does, in fact, possess a solidity of thought that entitles it to a 
particular analysis. When an author has rendered himself emi- 
nent, and his name is aterm almost synonimous with admiration, 
we feel a certain pride and gratification in discovering beauties 
in his page unobserved by all other eyes. To admire what the 
pens of other writers have pointed out, seems a sort of covert 
confession that we are incapable of discovering any thing worthy 
of admiration ourselves. Hence we have recourse to new read- 


ings, plausible constructions, arbitrary explanations, and not un« 
frequently to a spbstitution of our own ideas, for those ‘of our 


favourite author. Shakspeare has been thus unmercifully cut 
up, carved, and mangled by his critics. His commentators pro- 
ceed on the ground, first, to admire at all events, and, secondly, 
to lay the peculiar stress of admiration on those passages which 
have never been admired before. Meanwhile the poor bard ap- 
pears an overgrown baby, dandled in the arms of his critical 
nurses, who are teaching the luckless urchin to speak his mo- 
ther tongue. 

We often feel ourselves incompetent to pass an opinion on 
the merits of a man who has been the literary idol of the public. 
We have been so long disciplined to admire at hap-hazard, 
wherever the pen of such an author has been concerned, that 
when a particular passage from his works has been presented.to 
us, the import of which we are unable to comprehend, we still 
admire, and think that there must be a meaning situated some- 
where beyond the ken of our feeble intellects. This is the 
critic, who, in the langurge of Sterne, “ surrenders u p the reins 
of his judgment into his author’s hands.” Indeed, it requires 
VOL. VI. 28 
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some nerve to interpose a cavil, when we are morally certain of 
raising such a formidable host of assailants. 

Notwithstanding we are beset by such unfavourable constel- 
lations, we are compelled to hazard an opinion, that the author 
of Junius is indebted, for a great share of his popularity, to the 
impcuctrable obscurity of his name. When his letters were first 
ushered into the notice of the public, his sarcasms and invec- 
tives were so galling, that some from motives of revenge, and 








many more from motives of curiosity, wished to become ac- 
quainted with the writer. The world became more inquisitive 
in proportion as inquiry became more hopeless; and from that 
time to the present, we have been pestered with assertions and 
conjectures of the author’s name, contradictions, doubts, sur- 
mises, and downright disappointments at last. 

The distinguishing cast of his invective we take to be clearly 
mechanical, and capable of being studied and imitated success- 
fully by those who may wish to excel in that species of writing. 
Let us attempt to explain more definitely our opinions on this 
point. Glory, honour, and fame are the grand incentives to hu- 
man actions, and what all mankind are in a greater or less de- 
gree panting after. Shame, scorn, and contempt, are what we 
are all as solicitous to avoid. To speak with the strictness of 
philosophy, both of these propositions are included in one. If 
all mankind are avaricious of glory, honour and fame, to say 
they are as desirous of shunning scorn, disgrace and contempt, 
is only repeating the same thought in different words. However, 
without troubling ourselves with an analysis on an immaterial 
point, it is abundantly sufficient for our_purpose that this ap- 
petite is universal. Now, as Junius’s object is to degrade 
the respective characters he handles, he turns this universal ob- 
ject of pursuit, with respect to them, upside down, and repre- 
sents them as struggling to incur the scorn, disgrace, and con-. 
tempt of their fellow men. He pursues this mode of assault 
with unusual industry, and this has given to his page that repu- 
tation of severity for which it has always been esteemed so re- 
markable. One or two examples will abundantly serve for the 
purpose of illustrating this principle. He recommends to his 
grace the duke of Grafton to “ add the last negative to his cha- 
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racter, to retire from office, and to find consolation in the me- 
mory of violated friendship, in the afflictions of an accomplished 
prince, whom he had disgraced and deserted, in the agitatione 
of a great country, driven by Ais counsels to the brink of de- 
struction. Of his grace the duke of Bedford, he says, that 
‘‘ he was so little accustomed to receive any mark of esteem 
or respect from the public; that if a compliment, or expression 
of applause, should escape him, (Junius,) he feared the duke 
would consider it as a mockery of his established character, and 








perhaps as an insult to his understanding.” “ Governor Bur- 
goyne, relieved from the apprehension of refunding the money, 
sits down, for the remainder of his life, infamous and contented.” 
His grace the duke of Grafton is not censured “ because he 
does wrong by design, but that he never does right by mistake; 
not that his zndolence and activity have been equally misafiplicd, 
but that the guardian genius of his life should bave carried him 
through every possible change and contradiction ef conduct, 
without the slightest imputation or colour of a virtue.” 

Many powerful objections may be urged against this mode 
of writing, mechanical as it is. In the first place, it has a 
shameful falsehood for its basis. No monster ever yet existed 
who founded his glory on the contempt of his fellow men; who 
solicited disgrace, and blushed with shame when applauded for 
a good action. But the advocates of this style, to avoid the op- 
probrium annexed to a broad and unqualified lie, attempt to 
soften the expression, and call this exergy of language. This is 
a term of profound mystical import, by which a man is enabled 
to save his conscience ia the wreck of his honour, and to acquire 
the character of a nervous and original writer. He may, then, 
draw his monsters at leisure, call them by whatever names 
he thinks proper, and when an explanation is demanded, it is re- 
fused, because it all amounts to nothing more than energy of 
language! 

Aside from the morality of this style of composition, it is 
liable to strong objections on another ground. It produces that 
hateful incredulity so much reprobated by Horace. A man must 
be the slave of credulity indeed, if he can believe, for a mo- 
ment, such exaggerated, we beg pardon, such “ energetic lan~ 
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guage.’ The whole, then, appears to be the effusion of spite 


and ill nature, and is, when fairly considered, a tenfold more 


bitter libel on the author, than on the characters he asperses. 
We may, then, cease to wonder at the invisibility of Junius. 
Slander of a species so atrocious and aggravated as the present, 
is never destitute of plausibility of motive. A regard for the 
welfare of his country, an overweening anxiety to defend her 
rights and liberties, induces Junius to step forward and assassi- 
nate reputation in the dark. No mask has been worn with so 
much success as the present one. It engages the support of the 
great mass of the community, and enlists all their sympathies 
in its service. 

The people look upon the victim, who is thus placed on the 
rack of a libeller’s vengeance, without any fellow feeling for his 
torments. They have been taught to believe, that indignant jus- 
tice demands such a sacrifice, and the invisible assassin, while 
he is thus gratifying his private malice, acquires the character 
of a patriot. Trial—proof—judgment of peers—are all mere 
empty sounds, and uttered by those only who wish to screen 
the guilt of a criminal from justices Armed with such a power- 
ful auxiliary as public favour, the libellous assassin steps forth 
under the protecting shield of darkness, and makes probity and 
genius the indiscriminate martyrs of his vengeance. 

Whoever Junius was, we do not know, and it imports us 
but little to inquire; but there was certainly a bond of alliance 
between himself and Mr. Wilkes. This man, “ who could, with 
the most solemn appeal to God for his sincerity,” declare “lord 
Mansfield to be, in his opinion, the very worst and most dan- 
gerous man in the kingdom,” could recommend Wilkes to the 
favour of the people, and state “ that even his vices plead for 


him.” In this eulogy we believe many will be disposed cor- 


dially to concur; this was the very cause, the secret charm that 
first attracted the notice, and afterwards the admiration of the 
mob. Other countries besides England have found the same re- 


commendations in popular candidates. 
Junius has been considered as a model of metaphoric chas- 
tity, and one of his recent admirers, has boldly challenged the 


most rigid scrutiny on this point. Without disputing the ge- 
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neral accuracy of Junius’s phraseology, there is at least evi- 
dence enough that he was not absolutely perfect in the con- 
struction of his metaphors. In his letter to sir William Draper, 
he says, “ It is you, sir William, who make your friend appear 
awkward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced suit of tawdry 
qualifications, which nature never intended him to wear.” What 
is a lated suit of tawdry qualifications? We need not the evi- 
dence of so spruce a critic as lord Kaimes to inform us, that 
this passage is a jumble of the natural and metaphorical sense, 
inadmissible by the rules of fine writing. ‘ The vices,’ says 
Junius, in his letter to lord Grafton, “ operate like age, bring 
on disease before its time, and in the prime of youth leave the 
character broken and exhausted.” This simile is faulty from 
the end. Vice, it is true, may bring on disease before its time, 
and in the prime of youth leave the character broken and ex- 
hausted: but what parallel is age capable of affording? Can age 
be said to bring on disease before its time, and in the prime of 
youth to leave the character broken and exhausted! It is a 
complete Hibernianism, or, more properly, a downright contra- 
diction in terms. Junius, in his answer to Mr. Horne’s vindica- 
tion, remarks, “ It is curious to observe by what gentle degrees 
the furious persecuting zeal of Mr. Horne has softened into 
moderation.”’ “ The flaming patriot, who so lately scorched us 
in the meridian, sinks temperately into the west, and is scarcely 
felt as he descends.” It is a rule in correct writing, whenever 
a figurative expression is substituted for a natural one, that 
every part of the substituted passage should bear a strong and 
close analogy. Wherever there is a departure from this stan- 
dard, illustration bewilders and confounds the sense. Let us try 
the integrity of this metaphor by this standard: “ The fiery per- 
secuting zeal of Mr. Horne,” (‘the flaming patriot who so lately 
scorched us in the meridian,’’) “ sinks temperately into the west, 
and is scarcely felt as he descends.” Here part of the meta- 
phor, (into the west,) is unanswered by the original, and we gape 
in vain to discover the analogy. It has too much locality, and 
we are left to wonder what Mr. Horne has to do in the west. 
At length we recover from our surprise, and find that the writer 
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was so enamoured with the descending luminary, that he forgot 
his sarcasm in the contemplation of his beams. 

Nor will this passage derive any support from a parallel 
once cited, by a literary friend,* from Burke, in its justification. 
Burke says of lord Chatham, “ that when the western horizon 
was in a blaze with his descending glory, from an opposite quar- 
ter of the heavens arose another luminary, which, from that hour, 
became lord of the ascendant.” Lord Chatham was, at that time, 
defending the rights and liberties of this western world. He was 
then in the decline of his existence, and it is unnecessary to add 
he was rewarded with the gratitude of our country. With what 
emphatical propriety did Burke give a locality to his metaphor, 
and say, that the western horizon was ina blaze with his de- 
scending glory!” A stronger example could not have been 
produced to condemn the passage of Junius, than the one cited 
in its vindication. 

Junius’s eulogium on lord Chatham has been quoted, re- 
quoted, and admired, as a specimen of the most beautiful and 
compendious panegyric. It consists of two lines—“ Recorded 
honours shall gather round his monument, and-thicken over 
him. It is a solid fabric, and can support the laurels that adorn 
it.” If honours merely had gathered around his lordship’s mo- 
nument, and thickened, our own minds would immediately have 
substituted laurels, and we should have been at no loss to have 
comprehended the metaphor. The word “ recorded,” however, 
expressly negatives that construction, and leaves us at an utter 
loss for a substitute. A construction, it is true, may be adopted; 
viz. that as a laurel is incapable of being “ recorded,” these 
«“ honours” must be supposed to mean monumental inscriptions. 
To say that an inscription gathers “ round the monument,” 
and “thickens” over the deceased, terms almost exclusively 
applied to foliage, has at best an uncouthness of phraseology. 
Junius, in the very next sentence, tells us, as plain as implica- 
tion is capable of doing, that whatever construction his ad- 
mirers may place upon the passage, such was not his—* It is 
a xolid fabric, and will support the /aure/s that adorn it.” 


* Ogilvie. 
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Equally inexplicable is the preceding member of the para- 
eraph. We are told that the fabric is a solid one, and are pre- 
pared to anticipate the superincumbency of some ponderous 
substance, that will put this solidity to the test. When we are 


informed what this something is, we pause to inquire how a 





monument so wonderfully solid, differs from others, of more 
frail and frangible materials, that have actually been crushed by 
the weight of so enormous a mass? After having inspected all 
the drawings, and perused all the historical legends of monu- 
ments, we come at last to the grave conclusion, that the monu- 
ment of lord Chatham could not, in this respect, differ. from 
every other. 

Junius, in his comments on the controversy between Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Horne, and with reference to the latter gen- 
tleman, thus expresses himself: “ It was the solitary vindictive 
malice of a monk, brooding over the infirmities of his friend 
until he thought they had quickened into public life, and feast- 
ing with a rancorous rapture on the sordid catalogue of his dis- 
tresses.” Here we deem it necessary, previous to any stricture 
on this passage, unequivocally to condemn that license of figura- 
tive language now so common, founded on this mistake, viz. 
transferring to one sense the properties only to be known or as- 
certained by a different one. Nothing is more common than to 
see such expressions as these: “* What a feast for the eye,’ or 
“ What a feast for the ear!” as if both of these senses were ex- 
pert in the exercise of knives and forks. Shakspeage frequently 
offends against«this rule in such passages as these: “ With my 
ear I drank in ‘delightful sounds;”’ and more especially in this 
phrase, “ Unglue thy mouth, and let me taste,” &c. Here it 
brings to the mind the nauseous idea of our tasting an emetic. 
Such expressions as “ silver sounds,” “ golden tidings,” are all 
inadmissible on the principle above stated. With regard to the 
present quotation from Junius, “ a monk, brooding over the in- 
firmities of his friend until he thought they had quickened into 
public life,” does not, indeed, quite, though it does almost, re- 
present a monk as an oviparous animal; it may be that he is only 
hatching the eggs laid by another. The latter member of the 
sentence, “ feasting with rancorous rapture on the sordid cata- 
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logue of his distresses,” is again liable to objection. We will not 
expatiate on the compliment paid to Mr. Wilkes in calling his 
distresses sordid ones; but the word “ catalogue” is unquestiona- 
bly a blunder. Is a “ catalogue”’ a subject for a feast, or the 
several articles which that catalogue enumerates? We should 
certainly laugh at the curious taste of the man, who, on entering 
an ordinary, and calling for a dinner, while the dishes were 
smoking before him and tempting his taste, should overlook an 
opportunity so inviting, and with a rapture, immaterial whether 
rancorous or not, demolish a bill of fare which a servant had ac- 
cidentally left upon the table. 

Junius further, in his letter to the duke of Grafton, under- 
takes to exemplify the insignificance of his sovereign. He de- 
clares, that “ when the party he wishes well to has the fairest 
prospect of success, if his royal inclination should unfortunately 
be discovered, it operates like acid, and turns the election.” 


‘Now what influence a drop of vinegar would have in turning 


the election of members of parliament, it is not our business to 
know, nor shall we deem it our duty to inquire: but it may be 
asked, in what manner a drop*of acid turns an election? Here 
is another instance of a jumble between the natural and meta- 
phorical sense. Many of our modern patriots are, we doubt 
not, ready to testify upon oath, and cite themselves as examples, 
that a drop of ardent spirits may sometimes turn an election, 
but that a drop of vinegar assuredly will not. 

Without dwelling longer on the style of Junius, we may be. 
allowed to question the beneficent result of that policy that con- 
fers on writers of this class such extraordinary tokens of respect 
and admiration. General comments on the tendency of the 
measures of administration, involving no attack on personal cha- 
racter, may be admitted without the name of the writer. No 
man has a right privately to complain, because his private cha- 
racter has not been assailed, and the public are competent 
judges of the propriety and justice of the strictures. But where 
the repose of private character is invaded—where every petty 
domestic anecdote is drawn from the hearth and the fire-side, 
exaggerated and misrepresented by malicious cunning,—is the 
name of the writer to be wantonly concealed? Would a man 
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not who felt a proper sense of his own dignity, shrink from a re- 
his sponsibility thus spontaneously incurred, and refuse his name? 
yna- Invisibility is the coward’s shield, and who is incapable of in- 
the flicting a wound where no personal jeopardy is encountered? 
uld The only distinction between the hero and the assassin is, that 
ing the one exposes and the other conceals his person when he 
ére wounds his opponent. Junius says, in his answer to sir Wil- 
an liam Draper, that ‘ as to him, it is by no means necessary that 
her he should be exposed to the resentment of the worst and most 
ac- pewerful men in his country, though he might be indifferent to 

his. (Sir W.’s.) Though he would fight, there are others who 
ere would assassinate.” Now, what evidence has this writer ad- 
de- duced to show that the habits and manners of his countrymen 
‘est are so totally debased, that the intrepid and honest patriot is in- 
ely capable of performing his duty without the danger of assassina- 
n.?? tion? Is a knave in office rendered inaccessible to justice, not 
ing only by opulence, but by a band of myrmidons and assassins? 


Yet the apology that Junius advances for his invisibility goes to 


; to 
“ the full extent of this assertion. 
ere On the other hand, how much more probable is the supposi- 
tae tion, that this invisibility was merely assumed for the purpose 
abt of putting private characters to the rack with that security that 
les, guilty minds alone are solicitous to enjoy! As an evidence of 
on, this, let his controversy with Mr. Horne serve as a specimen. 
The charge advanced by Junius, now, since the party animosi- 
be ties of the day have been buried under the more ponderous mass 
on- of subsequent event, appears of a trifling, not to say of a con- 
ect temptible nature. We must now forget Bonaparte, and the 
the tremors of the civilized world for its safety, and transport our- 
ha- selves to the time when “ a zeal to support administration, and 
No an endeavour to sustain the ministerial nomination of a sheriff,” 
ha- were thought objects of sufficient dignity to inflame. ‘These 
ent are the two mighty charges advanced by Junius, and denied by 
ére Horne, who enters the field of public controversy, and defies 
tty him to the proof. 
de: Let us explain a little the nature of the controversy which 
the was then carried on. ‘The ministry and the popular party were 
iach then at swords’ points, and every thing was done by both which 
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had a tendency to inflame and to aggravate either. Horne was 
(and what is in our time a prodigy little inferior to a phoenix,) 
a popular champion equally enlightened and honest. This the 
subsequent tenor of his whole existence has demonstrated to be 
true, Instead of veering and shifting with the various turns, 
evolutions, and political tergiversations of his party, he has kept 
perseveringly on, sometimes with a minority, and at other 
tines with a majority in his train, and yet neither the one nor 
the other has bent him from his purpose in the least. It is rare 
to find such a specimen of wrong-headed integrity as this cha- 
racter has presented. Messrs. Plumb and Kirkman were both 
the ministerial candidates for the office of sheriff, then vacant, 
an office not in the gift of the king, but of the people, and Mr. 
Wilkes was the popular candidate. Previous to this election, 
there was a controversy existing between Mr. Horne and Mr. 
Wilkes. Horne, who was always a man of warm passions, ap- 
pealed to the public as his judges. ‘Mr. Wilkes met his oppo- 
nent on that ground, and we hazard but little when we say, that 
he encountered aman who for bold, pure and energetic English, 
dexterity of sarcasm, and ingenuity of argument, may compare 
with the proudest writer in the annals of English literature. 
Wilkes, in this controversy, did not find his match, in vulgar 
parlance, but an antagonist by far his superior both in force of 
argument and invective. This had an indirect influence on the 
popularity of Wilkes, and put his election for the office of sheriff 
in jeopardy. Wilkes, notwithstanding, eventually triumphed, 
and now Junius, his advocate, seeks an occasion for revenge. 
He addresses a letter to the duke of Grafton, who had: been all 
along the target of his resentment, and congratulates him on the 
ministerial proselytism of Mr. Horne, than which no assertion 
could have been more unequivocally false. He illustrates this 
charge by what he is pleased to term Mr. Horne’s “ endeavours 
to support the ministerial nomination of sheriffs,’ and “ with a 
new zeal in support of administration.” Horne, with an honest 
indignation, repels the charge, calls for proofs, and denies that 
he ever solicited a vote directly or indirectly, or wrote a line for 
the ministerial candidates. All this Junius unequivocally ad- 
mits, and cites nothing more than the letters of Mr. Horne above 
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spoken of in proof of his assertion. “ It is from your letters I 
conclude,” said he, “ that you have sold yourself to the minis- 
try.” All this luminous train of deduction may, then, be briefly 
summed up. Horne’s public controversy with Mr. Wilkes ex- 
posed the mock pretensions of that patriot so successfully, that 
the election of the latter gentleman to the office which he was 
labouring after, was put in imminent danger. He was the anti- 
ministerial candidate for the office, and of course his opponent 
was bribed by the ministry, either by promises or by money. 
Such is what logicians fitly denominate drawing a conclusion, 
as such a conclusion must be formed by some kind of compul- 
sory process. 

Now let us see the difference between a writer who honestly 
and intrepidly gives to the public his name, and he who uses 
the dastard security of darkness to conceal himself. Let it be 
remembered, that Junius advocated the cause of his friend 
Wilkes without any provocation from Horne, and further, that 
his controversy with him resulted, as he himself assures us, from 
the letters of Mr. Horne, which so materially injured the im- 
maculate character of John Wilkes, esquire. Horne, with a 
laudable intrepidity, gives his name to the public, and states 
that Mr. Wilkes employed Thomas Walpole to solicit for him 
from the ministry a pension of one thousand pounds for thirty 
years; that he accepted of a pension from the Rockingham ad- 
ministration, a pension purely ministerial; that he threatened, 
in case of refusal, to write them down as he had done their 
predecessors; that these terms of conciliation were rejected by 
the ministry. For the truth of these separate charges, Horne 
boldly appeals to the duke of Portland, to lord Rockingham, 
to lord John Cavendish, nay, even to Mr. Walpole himself. 
Further, he even appeals to the hand-writing of Wilkes, which 
was then extant. Now here is a perspicuous, a definite charge 
of the most aggravated nature. It does not rest on the authority 
of Horne, although he gives his name to the public as a voucher, 
but ikewise on those illustrious names we have mentioned. 
Here the matter is put in issue, and Junius himself, with all 
his malignity towards Horne, does not attempt to impeach the 
credit of testimony so decisive. He ushers in his reply with 
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the stammering accents of guilt, that “ he takes the facts Mr. 
Horne refers to, (such as those above mentioned,) for granted, 
altheugh, (to save his distance,) he says, he doubts not there is 
much exaggeration. He therefore admits the validity of the 
fact stated by Horne for a plain reason, because he dared not 
hazard his credit by the denial. Junius therefore admitted all 
these charges, and he had endeavoured to prove Horne a pen- 
sioner of the ministry for no other reason than his private con- 
troversy with Wilkes. Horne, on the other hand, states that 
Wilkes did offer himself to be bribed by the ministry, a fact 
which Junius admits. He states that the ministry did refuse to 
pay the money, a fact that Junius admits: that the ministry did 
afterwards pav him a salary, a fact that Junius admits: that 
Wilkes did solicit an embassy, a fact that Junius admits: that 
he did likewise solicit a government, a fact that Junius admits. 
Thus Junius, while he libels Horne for having become the pen- 
sioner of the ministry, on no authority at all, is publicly defend- 
ing the character of one as a patriot, who, as he himself ac- 
knowledges, did offer himself to the ministry to be bribed, and 
that they very properly did not deem his character worth the 
expense of a bribe. 

If we examine the character of this office-hunting patriot, 
we shall cease to wonder why he became the idol of Junius, or 
of the people. He was not, in the first place, cursed with ex- 
orbitant wealth, which learned writers maintain is so favourable 
to the principles of aristocracy. No stain of this kind alighted 
on his character. Bankruptcy had completely exempted him 
from all suspicions of an aristocratic nature. His love of liberty 
was, unquestionably, as ardent and sincere as his detestation of 
aristocracy. He had practical evidence that freedom was the 
first of Heaven’s blessings, as he had already been immured in a 
jail, and learned, from that circumstance, the horrors of confine- 
ment. Men who draw their ideas, either of freedom, or slavery, 
from books, are not competent judges of either: they are apt 
to run into extravagant speculations, taking the high colourings 
of eloquent authors for facts, and thus to augment the blessings 
of the one, or the miseries of the other. Mr. Wilkes’s colle- 
giate ideas on these subjects having been sobered down and new 
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modelled by a jail, did not run into such wild excesses. Added 
to all these advantages, he was restrained by no cramp laws of 
religion or morality from the prosecution of his objects. Junius 
himself admits, that Wilkes was never thought of as a “ perfect 
pattern of morality,’’ and he does not pretend to vindicate his 
character, or pretensions to popular favour on that ground. But 
he maintains, with much strength of argument, that although 
Wilkes was not a moralist, he had suffered imprisonment, which 
he thinks purges off all objections of that nature. The people 
had, besides, a stronger security than all these combined, in the 
person of Mr. Wilkes, that he never would betray the trust and 
confidence reposed in him. It may be remembered, that he had 
already offered to sell himself to the ministry, and that they re- 
fused to become purchasers. Hence it was perfectly fair to 
infer that he would never make a voluntary tender of his ser- 
vices again. Junius explicitly denies that he is the partizan er 
defendant of Wilkes. No; he only employs the popularity of his 
pen to recommend him as a suitable character for public office, 
for which, as we have already seen, he declares that his vices 
plead for him. Horne was weak enough to imagine, that the 
previous conduct of the man ought to be scanned and examined 
before he was entrusted with public office. Junius says no, for 
if he afterwards does court the ministry, and forfeit the confi- 
dence of the people, why then he will forfeit the confidence of 
the people. In plainer English his argument amounts to this: 
support Wilkes now, in defiance of the evidence which his 
former conduct has given you; and if you are once more de- 
ceived, you have your deception for your pains. 

Strange as it may seem, Junius has long borne the character 
of a constitutional writer. It is surely unnecessary to recur to 
that principle of the English law, by which, in all the acts of the 
king’s administration, his personal irresponsibility is maintained. 
Junius is always directly at war with this maxim. He rarely 
ever mentions or alludes to his sovereign, but what Charles I 
precedes, or follows him. He calls him “ by nature a good- 
natured fool—-by art a consummate hypocrite.” He declares 
to the duke of Grafton, that he “ was worse than a// the Stuarts, 
and one of the Brunswicks.”” He supports the cause of Wilkes, 
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because, in 'so doing, he “ wounds the personal feelings of his 
sovereign.” He remarks, that “ when the character of the 
chief magistrate is in question, more should be understood than 
can safely be expressed,” and under this reserve he states, that 
“ exemption from punishment, the singular privilege annexed 
to the royal character; no way excludes the possibility of de- 
serving it.” He confesses, that in a given case, precisely the 
one which he advocates, *“ he could wish to see the forms of the 
constitution renounced, if there was no other way to obtain sub- 
$tantial justice for the people.” He tells the king, explicitly 
referring to the case of Charles I, that as “his title to the 
crown was gained by one revolution, it may be lost by another.” 
He states, that the first appeal of the people was to their re- 
presentatives, the second to the king’s justice, and that the 
last argument of the people will probably carry more than pfer- 


suasion to parliament, or supplication to the throne.”’ 


All these horrible ideas, and many more of the same kind, 
are inculcated in the pages of Junius, and they derive additional 
importance from the times when they were uttered. The mi- 
nistry was timid, weak, irresolute, unpopular. The people, 
inflamed by the libels of Wilkes and Junius, distrusted the in- 
tegrity of their representatives. Sore and irritated by complaints 
unredressed, they were ready to follow almost any leader who 
would condense and point their horrible energies to vengeance. 
We have further to consider, that Wilkes, at that time, availed 
himself of the frenzy of the people to encounter the imbecility 
of the cabinet, and obtained a triumph in every battle. We have 
further to notice the unrivalled popularity of Junius, whose sen- 
timents were regarded with oracular reverence. At a time like 
this he continually points to his sovereign and the block. He 
assumes a concealed meaning in his language, more awful and 
ominous than a bold and explicit declaration. It is well that 
Wilkes’s love of office, so seasonably gratified, calmed and re- 
strained every motive for further popular excitement. 

It has often been mentioned, to the honour of Dr. Johnson, 
that the terrors of his pen silenced the invectives of Junius. 
One would apprehend that a story so incredible was hardly 
worth the pains of a contradiction. What had Junius to fear? 
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Did he possess such delicate and tender nerves, that while he 
was entrenched in his own obscurity, a sarcasm was capable of 
disturbing his repose? No; his attention was engrossed in the 
chase of other objects. The duke of Grafton, lord Mansfield, 
the duke of Bedford, and others of the ministry, were the game 
he was hunting after. And it is perfectly incredible that a man 
who could speak such language as Junius spoke to the ministry, 
and recommend the decapitation of his sovereign, was to be 
frightened from his purpose by a pamphlet! In all probability, 
Junius was more gratified by the notice than alarmed at the 
opposition of so able an opponent. This, however, does not rest” 
on conjecture only. Dr. Bisset states, that the anecdote of 
Johnson’s having silenced Junius, is entirely unfounded, and 
that Junius wrote for a long time after the date of the doctor’s 
pamphlet. 

We will not enter minutely into the question who is the au- 
thor of Junius? Many have supposed Boyd the author; but the 
difference of style between the letters of Junius and those which 
professedly bear the signature of Boyd, and written on subjects 
of the same nature, is, abstracted from the youth of the man, 
sufficient to overturn his pretensions. We are led, therefore, to 
doubt the authenticity of those facts which Boyd’s biographer 
has revealed, notwithstanding they assume an attitude so im- 
posing. That serjeant Dunning, afterwards lord Ashburton, 
was the author, as has been repeatedly said, may, from a collec- 
tion of weighty circumstances, be proved, almost to a demon- 
stration, to be a falsehood. Edmund Burke clearly was not, for he 
never would, in the first place, have censured the Rockingham 
administration if he was; nor, in the second, have condemned 
the production of his own pen in a speech which he delivered 
in the house of commons. We do believe that Mr. Wilkes, if 
he were now alive, could give information on the point. Junius 
was, as we have seen, his advocate, and he, it seems, was in the 
habit of receiving private communications from that writer. No 
man is a better judge of style than Mr. Horne, (now Horne 
Tooke,) who is now living, who waggitigg self one of Junius’s 


most able opponehts, and of course interested in such a disco- 
very. 
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It is singular, that amidst all the conjectures and comments 
on this subject, Horne’s opinion has never been consulted. Nor 
can we avoid a little suspicion, that sir William Draper knew 
who his opponent was. Junius, in his correspondence with him, 
uniformly acknowledges his ability as a writer, and testifies a 
reluctance to engage in the controversy. There is more amenity 
and politeness discovered in a single page of this writer when 
he ‘attacks sir William Draper, than in any of his other assaults. 
A habit so different from the ordinary habits of Junius, leads us 
to the suspicion that there was some private understanding be- 
tween them which sir William Draper was competent to clear 
up, if put upon his oath in a court of justice. 

We will not, however, dwell upon this point, but if it is pro- 
per to hazard another conjecture amongst the many that have 
been so repeatedly hazarded to no purpose, we should con- 
jecture that the honourable Gerrard Hamilton had better pre- 
tensions to this honour, (if honour it may be called,) than any 
other candidate. He was a man of unquestionable genius, as 
Burke testified, opposed to the administration. He was a man 
of reserved and cold habits, and of much apparent Icisure, while 
he seemed mysteriousiy employed about something, and none 
knew what that something was. He was a classical scholar, fa- 
miliar with the nobility, and had an ample opportunity to collect 
and hoard up those anecdotes which the page of Junius records. 
Any one who feels a curiosity on this point, and who is familiar 
with the pages of Junius, may consult the character of Hamilton, 
as drawn by the pen of the late Richard Cumberland, in his 
memoirs. The character coincides precisely with the one which 
we should suppose to appertain to the author of Junius. 

The author of the Pursuits of Literature, who was himself 
an ardent admirer of Junius, favours this supposition. We refer 
to the poem from the penof that writer, entitled, the Letter from 
the emperor Kien Long to George III, in which, or rather in a 
note to which, that opinion has been clearly and distinctly ex- 


pressed. This stupendously important personage seemed more 


fascinated with the ingasibility than with the style of Junius, 


much as he pretendéd*to admire the latter. He is continually 
giving the world the most solemn assurances, that his name 
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also shall never be revealed; that conjectures on that subject 
must be idle, and worse than idle. All such miserable trash, 
we take to be nothing more nor less than a covert artifice of 
this author to set public curiosity on the scout. If such was 
his intention, he may now receive the negative gratification of 
knowing, that mankind have been graciously pleased to take 
him at his word; and as he had predicted the difficulty attend- 
ing the discovery, they did not give themselves the trouble te 
inquire. 


ecto omens 


From La Belle Assembléc. 
THE ARTIST—NGO. IL 
BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Continued from frage 255.) 


Mr. Wesv’s love for the art of painting has been paramount 
to all things else; he cultivates it in himself as well as in others, 
and not a day passes in which he does not put in practice the 
golden rule of Apelles, “ Nulla dies sine lined.” It is one of 
his principal gratifications to impart his long acquired know- 
ledgé to others, without any other reward but that of beholding 
their success, As a stimulus to himself to attain excellence, 
and for the purpose of instructing others, he has formed a se- 
tect specimen of paintings and drawings by the great masters; 
he frequently consumes the hours of fest and midnight in de- 
termining the task of the succeeding day; and frequently by 
the same lamp paints the luminous points of his pictures, and 
always laments the necessity of sleep and relaxation. The sen- 
sibility of Mr. West’s feelings has ever rendered to his God 
acknowledgement and gratitude for bestowing on him uninter- 
rupted health; and to his sovereign every duty and testimony 
of affection which a grateful heart gan give, for enabling him 
to pursue painting in its higher d ment; for without his 
royal munificence he would not have found patrohage sufficient 
to procure subsistence for himself and family, even in this 
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country of opulence and liberality, whilst producing the works 
which he has painted. 

So little are the higher excellencies taken into considera- 
tion, from the want of that knowledge which education gives, 
that an artist is scarcely bold enough to combine with propriety 
those essentials which constitute the excellence of historical 
pictures; whereas, that juggle of the art, which gives to such 
objects as the eye is in the habit of seeing, the appearance of 
deception, of that the uneducated mind can best judge, and to 
that it is consequently most partial. In appreciating the higher 
productions of the art, this defect of the public judgment is 
most observable. A glass exhibited in the act of falling from a 
shelf, or a hand or leg apparently projecting from the canvas, 
shall astonish and enrapture the town, while the more dignified 
and natural minutiz of chaste historical composition, are wholly 
unnoticed. It is thus that the coarse buffooneries of farce, and 
tricks of pantomime, are preferred by the multitude to the sub- 
lime and placid dignity of just representations of life, and un- 
forced colourings of character. Not that these little extrava- 
gancies of genius are to be despised when they produce a na- 
tural cffect, as the appendages of nobler composition; they are 
only contemptible when employed to gratify an erroneous taste, 
and excite unworthy estimation in the public mind. 

That the patronage of the public should run wholly among 
portrait and fancy painters, and that the sublimest historical 
compositions should receive only a barren admiration from 
those of taste to appreciate them, and be gazed upon with stu- 
pid wonder by those who cannot, is matter of extreme surprise 
and regret; but, at the same time, it has been productive of.an 
advantage in advancing the art of portrait-painting to the high- 
est perfection, and supporting, in circumstances not only easy 
but opulent, a race of esteemed and distinguished artists, . Af- 
fection, relationship, marriage, absence, departure, courtship, 
and the whole train of public and private passions, promote a 
constant interchange and_ circulation of portraits; the want is 
general, and the taste ® Peneral, for it is easy to judge of a 
likeness, and still easier to be pleased with it. That remunera- 
tion, not to say that subsistence-money, which the artist must 
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demand, obliges him, therefore, to throw open his. doors to the 
purchasers of likenesses, and he is often compelled by necessity 
only to cultivate that department of the arts which, under hap- 
pier auspices and a more favourable era of patronage, he would 
probably have changed for the higher walk of composition. 

These observations are not, however, meant to attach to in- 
dividuals; for there is no country in which are to be found gen- 
tlemen more competent to judge of all the excellencies to be 
combined in a good picture than in this; for in no country are 
to be found men more accomplished, liberal, and refined. 

In the present biographical sketch, it is not our intention to 
speak of the genius and abilities of Mr. West in painting; we 
leave that to the public, and they will, and have done him jus- 
tice. It is our intention to pursue him along his general 
course, and connect some review of the arts with him. 

This account is meant to exhibit a tract of his movements 
in the profession for these last forty years. It has been done 
from motives to preserve, while in our reach, those points, and, 
as we may say, those data of character, which have attended a 
man so much distinguished, and in order to supply those who 
may hereafter think it worth their attention to give to the world 
the details of his life, with certain boundaries and land-marks 
to direct and shapen their course. But though it is not our in- 
tention to touch upon, or offer an opinion of his merits or 
demerits as a painter, yet we hold it not improper to impart 
what we know respecting his ideas on the subject of historical 
painting, and we flatter ourselves the pictures we shall mention 
will justify our publishing the observations which we have so 
frequently heard him express; and are persuaded that our read- 
ers will agree with us that they are founded on that perspicuity 
which appears so leading a feature in all Mr. West’s composi- 
tions. 

In his first discourse to the Royal Academy, on his being 
chosen president, (a discourse which he permitted to be pub- 
lished,) he lamented, when in Italy, to observe the decline of 
the art of painting in that country. “Tie more he investigated 
the cause of such degeneracy, contrasted with the glory and 


splendor of the art a century and a half before, the more inclined 
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the patrons, but to the selfish manner of inculcating the princi- 
ples of the art by those professors who elevated themselves to 
the dignity of masters, and erected their petty schools in every 
town and city. These institutions produced nothing but an in- 
sipid monotony and wearisome mannerism; the scholar was no 
more, and frequently something less, than the master, who, in 
his turn, was the pupil of some wretched mannerist like him- 
self. The common terms when a painting was held up to invoke 
praise were, * Thisis my scholar; thisis my master.”’ Mr. West 
was not slow to perceive that this was the sink in which the ge- 
nius of that once eminent country was engulfed, before it had 
time to feel or exercise its powers. The professor was almost 
always the disciple of some such school as that over which he 
presided, and was retailing manner after manner, till the whole 
sunk into mannerism and insipidity. All the subjects, therefore, 
whether ancient or modern, had the appearance of being cast in 
the same mould, and were painted in strict and unerring con- 
formity to the principles which the school, wherever it might 
be, and by whomsoever superintended, thought fit to inculcate. 
Thus nature, and the subjects represented through her, were 
made to bend to one wretched creation of beings, formed for 
men, women, and children, to represent Greeks, Romans, Egyp- 
tians, and every modern nation throughout the world; whether 
they were designed to appear in the characters of heroes, le- 
gislators, saints, devils, or apostles: in short, whether meant 
for Madonas, queens, courtezans, or milkmaids, all were the 
same in form and feature. 

It was the duty of Mr. West, in the station which he filled, 
to reprobate this mannerism, as well by precept as example; 
and it becomes us to remark, that, in the productions of his own 
pencil, he has imitated no master, but been content to draw his 
knowledge from a higher fountain, and instruct himself from 
the mistress of all art—general and unchangeable Nature. Let 
us Investigate some of his pictures on the principles which he 
himself lays down; let us try him on those rules of perspicuity 
and philosophy upon which it is his pride to. establish his re- 
putation. 
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In his. Agrippina we. see the Roman matron, the grand- 
daughter of Augustus, bearing in her arms the ashes of her 
husband Germanicus, her children by her side, the pledges of 
her husband’s love, and the only object of concern to her ma- 
ternal feelings; we see her in the midst of Roman ladies, and 
surrounded by a Roman people, with all their proper attri- 
butes. 

In the Regulus we sce the stern and inflexible Roman, deaf 
to all the ties of nature, but that of heroic devotion and love 
to the cause of his country. 

In his Wolfe we see a British hero, on the heights of Abra- 
ham, in North America, expiring in the midst of heroes and of 
victory, with all the characteristics of Britons, in 1759. 

In the Penn we see the legislator, with the simplicity and 
dignity of a man administering justice to others, and diffusing 
his bounties in the midst of savage tribes, and disarming their 
ferocity by his rectitude and benevolence; whilst himself and 
those about him rest in perfect security on the consciousness 
of their philanthropic intentions, and a persuasion that they are 
fulfilling the first duty of Christianity, in rendering to others 
what they wish to be rendered to themselves, and thus con- 
quering the savage without one weapon to denote any other con- 
quest than that which justice achieves. 

In the picture of Alexander III, king of Scotland, attacked 
by a stag, we remark a Scottish people, fierce and brave in 
rescuing their king frora the threatened danger. 

In the picture of Moses receiving the law on mount Sinai, 
we see the Jewish sages with humility in the presence of God, 
whilst their lawgiver, with a conscious firmness, raises the ta- 
bles into heaven for the scrif#tum manum of the deity. 

In the picture of Cressy and Poitiers we behold the juvenile 
hero, his paternal sovereign, and the nobles with their heroic 
vassals, in proud triumph, their Gothic banners waving in the 
wind; and in the battle of Poitiers we behold the same hero, 
with manly demeanour, receiving the vanquished king, express- 
ing an air of welcome, and treating him more as a visitor than 
as a Captive; the conqueror is not seen in the reception of the 
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captive, nor the captive in his submission to the vanquisher; 
all is Gothic, and all is British. | 

In the picture of St. Paul shaking the viper from his finger, 
in the chapel at Greenwich, we see that apostle, unshaken in the 
midst of bands of armed Roman soldiers, and the poisonous rep- 
tile hanging to his hand; the multitude of men, women, and 
children, cast on shore by the wreck of the ship, bespeaks the 
deplorable situation of such a mixture of sex and ages, com- 
posed of Jews, Romans, and islanders. __ 

In the picture of the battle of La Hogue, we see all that 
marked the courage of the English and the Dutch on the me- 
morable event of that sea victory; we see them sweeping before 
them the navy of France over a vast extent of ocean, and in the 
midst of fire and sword, of victory and destruction, the ferocity 
of battle is mitigated by the national humanity of the conquer- 
ors; in the same moment they destroy and save—they conquer 
and spare. In this battle all is perspicuity and deep research 
into the subject; the era is marked in every object that is re- 
presented; the men, the ships, the form of battle, are all de- 
scribed in the character of the age in which the event took 
place, without any manner but that which belongs to the sub- 
ject, and the element on which the battle was fought. 

In the interview between Calypso and Telemachus on the 
sea-shore of Ogygia, the passion, character, and propriety are 
equally preserved. The astonishment of Telemachus at the 
sight of the majestic goddess and her nymphs, is portrayed so 
masterly in the countenance of the young Ithacan, that the be- 
holder reads his whole course of thoughts upon the canvas. 
Again, the stately goddess wears the look of welcome and 
joy at his approach, and her countenance at the same time ex- 
presses a deep inquisitiveness, an uneasy curiosity, a mixed 


‘indefinable suspicion, at the sight of his companion, the sage 


Mentor, who, wrapt in disguise beyond the penetration of an 
inferior goddess, stands some few paces beside Telemachus, 
deeply pondering on the snares which he knew would be set 
for him, and pleased with a kind of consciousness of his good 
intentions, in torturing the suspicious goddess with unappeasa- 
ble curtositv; but the painter has, at the samc time, given him 
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the diffidence and modesty which belonged to the assumed cha- 
racter of the tutor of Telemachus. How wonderfully are the 
composite passions here described, and made to come home to 
the bosom of the beholder! ‘If we look at the island, all is like- 
wise in character; it is the Ogygia of Homer and of Fenelon. 

In the foregoing pictures Mr. West appears to have adhered 
religiously to his subjects, and to have bestowed upon them 
every attribute of character and propriety which belonged to 
them, free from all mannerism and constraint; and whether his 
subject be on earth, heaven, or hell, he follows it through every 
diversity of region, time, and place; a truth and an accuracy 
sufficiently attested by the great body of his works. ‘When we 
see, therefore, the close reasoning of his mind in that extensive 
work of revealed religion, in his Majesty’s chapel at Windsor; 
when we behold the antediluvian, patriarchal, mosaical, and re- 
volutionary dispensations, conducted throughout with equal per- 
spicuity and propriety of character, we must-render to Mr. West 
that claim to composition which every artist and man of taste 
must acknowledge him to be entitled to, and assign him.a rank 
among the first of those who have exercised a perfect freedom 
of pencil, and drawn from the original seurces of nature and his 
own mind. 

Having brought the biography of Mr. West nearly toa close, 
it has been suggested to us, that our account would be imper- 
fect, unless it were connected with somewhat of a detailed his- 
tory, (supplementary to the few hints we have given,) of the 
Royal Academy; a society which has chiefly flourished, and been 
supported in its highest lustre, under the presidency of this il- 
lustrious artist. In the present inquiry, therefore, we shall give 
a detail of the origin of the. academy, and the views with which 
an institution commenced, which has obtained so much cele- 
brity throughout Europe; we have resolved, therefore, to enter 
upon the subject with that minuteness which its importance, so 
well deserves. 

We shall. consider this institution under its several presi- 
dencies, and conclude.with some hints as to its reformation and 
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general body of artists. We shall commence our subject with- 
out any further preface. 

The importance of the fine arts, as connected with the ho- 
nour and prosperity of the country, had been acknowledged, and 
sensibly felt, by many persons of high rank and talent more than 
half a century ago; and considerable efforts have been made for 
the establishment of a national school. It is a just pride to the 
artists, that every attempt failed but what had its origin in their 
own exertions. It was they who first formed themselves into a 
body, which, however wanting in dignity and the principles of 
permanence, when compared with their present institution, must 
ever be considered as the origin of the royal academy. 

From their own exertions was formed the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Arts. Their first exhibition took place at the Great 
Room in Spring Gardens, in December, 1760. There they 
were incorporated, and continued to exhibit yearly with great 
success. Notwithstanding the prejudice arising from novelty, 
and the difficulties they had to encounter from the low ebb, not 
to say the depravity of national] taste, such was the success of 
their exhibitions, that, in a very short time, they accumulated 
a fund of five or six thousand pounds; and though subsisting in 
this loose and detached state, without the patronage of rank, or 
the aid of wealth, they were enabled, from their own efforts, to 
open the most cheering prospects to their brother artists, and 
to hokd out to the kingdom the institution of a school of national 
delineation, from which its taste might be corrected, and its 
commerce improved. 

The tranquillity of this society was first disturbed by in- 
trigues arising amongst themselves. In a struggle to obtain 
the government of this institution, two parties were formed, of 
the most opposite and hostile interests, headed by two archi- 
tects. Mr. Chambers, afterwards Sir William Chambers, was 
at the head of one party; and Mr. Payne, a gentleman of consi- 
derable eminence in his profession, governed the other. Both 
of these gentlemen being in the directory, and each struggling 
for an ascendancy over that body, the interest of Mr. Payne pre- 
vailed at a general election, and the friends of the latter alone 
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This was a fatal blow to the peace of the society; most of 
the distinguished artists withdrew; and that they might still en- 
joy the dignity and advantages of a corporate capacity, the pre- 
sent was viewed as a favourable moment for forming a new s0- 
ciety, to be under the royal patronage. 

In the communication which took place between Mr. Cham- 
bers and his present majesty, a proposition for a new academy 
was made, which was graciously received by the king, who was 
Pleased to name four artists, who were to form a committee, 
and communicate with him personally, respecting the plan of 
the new institution. 

The names of these artists were, Mr. Chambers, G. M. Mo- 
ser, F. Coates, and B. West. These gentlemen waited upon the 
king, and communicated the plan of their institution, in the 
formation of which his majesty engaged with the warmest in- 
terest and most active zeal. Communication was made to se- 
veral eminent artists for their assistance"in forming the laws to 
regulate the intended academy. The code, when nearly com- 
plete, was laid before the king, which received his royal sant- 
tion, and commands to be carried into immediate effect. 

From the general body of the artists, academicians were cre- 
ated by his majesty. Their first meeting was in the month of 
December, 1768, (the anniversary of the institution as now 
holden,) when they chose their annual officers; and, having elect- 
ed Sir Joshua Reynolds to the chair, recommended him to the 
approbation of the king. At the same time they chose their 
council, consisting of eight, their secretary, and keeper. The 
office of treasurer his majesty reserved to be filled upon his own 
nomination, and he was graciously pleased to appoint Mr: 
Chambers. 

It is here worthy of remark, that the laws of the academy 
gave a perpetual seat and voice at the council board to the trea- 
surer, but no vote, except he should be elected one of the mem- 
bers of the council. 

Such was the origin of the Royal Academy. 

In order that a society, formed under the express patronageé 
of his majesty, should have those principles of permanence and 
independence in its censtitution, which might exempt it from 
VOL. VI. 2x 
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the operation of those intrigues that had proved so fatal to the 
incorporated society, and secure its dignity and internal peace, 
his majesty judged proper, to prevent all external influence 
from endangering its government, to direct that none but pro- 
fessional men should belong to the institution,—with the excep- 
tion of a few who were eminently marked for literature, and dis- 
tinguished in certain branches of science. Upon this, Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter was elected professor of anatomy; Dr. Johnson, pro- 
fessor of ancient literature; Mr. Gibbon, professor of history; 
and Baretti, secretary of foreign correspondence; but none of 
these gentlemen had any voice in the government of the aca- 
demy. 

Under such auspices and arrangements the royal academy 
commenced. Something perhaps might be pointed out, both in 
the plan of its government, and internal administration, which 
must necessarily have sown the seeds of disorder, and provoked 
dissentions in the body$ but of this hereafter. 

It is not to be doubted that this institution was fostered and 
adopted by the king from motives of the purest patriotism, and 
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a zeal for the arts, which had its source ina love of his country. 
It could not escape the observation of an enlightened prince, 
that, In a nation whose wealth and revenues were derived from 
commerce, and a preference obtained for. its manufactures in 
the different markets of Europe, a national school of delinea- 
tion was necessary, in which, by the cultivation and general dif- 
fusion of the elements of art, the taste of the manufacturer and 
mechanic might be corrected, and something of a higher qua- 
lity,—a more improved utility, and dignified elegance, be in- 
grafted upon the preduce of his labour. It would, above all, not 
fail to strike a sovereign, whose ambition was to govern in the 
hearts of his people, and elevate the British name and character 
to a pitch of dignity which should establish his reign as an era 
in the annals of his country, that nothing could be more essen- 
tial to his true glory than the cultivation of those arts, which, 


under a pure administration, and a generous patronage, had a 
natural tendency to expand the mind, and improve the morals 
of his subjects, and add that last and most exquisite polish to 
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the manners of the people, which might be considered as the 
glory of civilization. 

It was from views of this nature, so worthy the character of 
a patriot king, that his majesty had actively embarked in the 
formation of the royal academy, and laboured, even with the 
ardour of personal industry, to construct its scheme of govern- 
ment, and communicate to it those principles of growth and im- 
provement which should advance it, in due season, to that point 
of excellence which might constitute it as a feature in his reign, 
and give it all the splendour of an institution excelling in arts, 
and the solid dignity of an establishment for national purposes. 

At the very outset, his majesty had rejected every thing 
narrow and confined. His object was not to add a something 
to the train of greatness; to create an extra appendage to the’ 
equipage of royalty; to construct a servile academy of artists, 
to subsist upon his pleasure and measured dole of bounty, in a 
state as degraded as any of his menials. It was not these 
motives,—motives which have stimulated the pride of the 
petty princes of Italy and Germany, to set aside a vacant room 
in their palaces for the reception of a few needy artists, who 
were enrolled in their domestic train, and whose genlus was as 
degraded as their situation;—it was not motives of this nature 
which actuated the mind of our gracious sovereign. The stream 
of royal bounty was not meant to be contracted in its channel; 
it was directed to fructify, and flow throtgh the country at large; 
to wait upon the artist at his own door, in the most distant pro- 
vinces; to call him from that obscurity in which he might other- 
wise have been condemned to toil, to that portion of public pa- 
tronage of which he might be found deserving. 

The whole nation was invited, by the example of the sove- 
reign, to engage in the same task, and the liberality of his pa- 
tronage exacted no other service from the artists than the im- 
provement of the estate which he had committed to them. The 
only return he sought was the prosperity of their institution by 
their own efforts; the securing of its tranquillity, which was only 
to be obtained by a prudent and impartial administration; and its 
permanence, which must necessarily depend upon the unani- 
mity which should prevail amongst the members of the body. 
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Thus have we briefly traced the origin of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and the motives from which the august patronage of the 
soverign originated; and it now remains for us to shew the pro- 
gress which was made in the infancy of the institution, and the 
prospects which were opened of those beneficial effects which 
had been promised as the result of this establishment. 

But as we have undertaken to review the proceedings of the 
academy under its different presidencies, it is but justice, in the 
first stage of our inquiry, to explain the state of the arts prior 
to the appearance of sir Joshua Reynolds in his profession, and, 
in order to form a just appreciation of his merits, to consider 
this institution in the state in which he was placed in the chair, 
the degree of improvement to which he raised it, and with 
which his presidency concluded. 

The superior style of portrait-painting, introduced into this 
country by Vandyke, under the patronage of Charles the first, 


had undergone a material decline, from the distractions of the 


kingdom in that unfortunate period; and lapsing into more fee- 
ble hands, upon the death of that artist and his patron, it expe- 
rienced a rapid degeneracy. from the qualities which it once 
possessed. The arts, indeed, appeared to decline in a kind of 
regular descent, from Dobson, the successor of Vandyke, 
through Walker, Lely, Kneller, Dohl, Hudson, Ramsay, and 
Shackleton, to the close of the reign of George the second; and 
they were in a state of still further decay when Reynolds ap- 
peared in his profession. 

It may be remembered, that this distinguished artist re- 
ceived the rudiments of his education under Hudson, but soar- 
ing beyond the tame and imperfect examples before him, his 
zeal carred him into Italy, for the purpose of studying the works 
of the great Italian masters; and by the principles of art which 
he acquired in this school, he returned to his native country 
with an improved taste and superior refinement in that branch 
of his profession which he peculiarly cultivated, It will ever 
indeed be the just praise of sir Joshua, that portrait-painting 
grew in his hands to an elevation of art which it had hitherto 
not attained; that he was enabled to invest it with qualities te 
which it had been a stranger; to give it a dignity and. decision 
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of character,—something of the majesty of history, and the grace 
and amenity of Jandscape. This period we are ever bound to 
consider as the epoch in which was produced a refined style in 
portrait-painting, and a more general diffusion of taste with 
respect to the fine arts. 

From this acknowledged preéminence of sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, it is to the credit of the first academicians that they had 
the discernment to recommend him to his.majesty, to be con- 
firmed, by his gracious: sanction, as president of their society. 

When we consider the auspicious commencement of this 
presidency, supported at that period by the talents uf a Wilson 


-and Barrett in landscape-painting, a Gainsborough in landscape 


and portraits,—Coates in portrait crayons, West in history, to- 
gether with Cipriani and Penney; a Bacon, and many others of 
eminence, in sculpture; sir William Chambers, Gwynne, and 
Payne, in architecture; all of whom were zealous to carry into 
effect his majesty’s gracious views towards the infant academy; 
when we consider the commencement of a presidency under 
auspices like these, it is not to be wondered that a series of 
exhibitions, which laid claim to a more dignified character in 
art, and a splendour far exceeding what had hitherto appeared 
in the country, should have graced the infancy of the academy. 


(To be continued.) 


LIFE OF JAMES BARRIE, R. A. 


Mr. Barry‘ was born in the year 1738-9. He was an 
Irishman by birth, and his parents were settled at Cork, in Ire- 
land. The original destination of his life was to the Roman 
catholic church; but Barry rejected, without much difficulty, 
the promises of popery for those of the pencil. 

In the 25th year of his age, he left his native country upon 
one of the usual campaigns of a sanguine genius,—a trip to the 
British metropolix Here, he reasonably imagined, if any where, 
the pencil was secure of patronage and employment. As an 
Irishman, and a man of genius, he obtained an introduction to 
the celebrated Edmund Burke, whose patronage and friendship 
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he secured in the best shape in which they could be bestowed 
upon him: we scarcely need mention that Burke was the avenue 
to his acquaintance with sir Joshua Reynolds, who domesticated 
him in his family, and gave every encouragement to his pro- 





mising talents. 

At the table of Reynolds, Barry much distinguished himself 
by a strength of original thought, and an uncommon fire and 
intrepidity of genius; for, at no part of his life was it the cus- 
tom of Barry to be very diffident of his abilities, or to underrate 
himself in his art, In order to abate his vanity, and expand his 
taste and judgment, Burke procured him a supply of money for 
the purpose of foreign travel. 

He visited Italy, we believe, in the year 1765. He was not, 
however, much qualified for a student; his methods of study 
were Capricious and irrational; his self-confidence led him to 
false measures of himself; his temper was not conformable to 
the instructions of masters and professors; he was indocile, hot- 
headed, and stubborn; his time in Italy was divided between 
slothfulness and quarrels with cotemporary students, and what 
knowledge he did acquire, and assuredly he brought back much, 
was by sudden snatches of industry, and occasional irruptions 
into the province of science, begun with ardour, and too soon 
checked by habitual indolence. 

He returned, in the year 1770, to England. We may not, 
perhaps, be exactly correct in dates; nor is it of importance. 
The patronage of Burke and Reynalds was again extended to 
him; the former laboured most assiduously in his cause, and 
introduced him to a wide circle of friends. His first celebrated 
painting, after his return from Italy, was “ Venus rising from 
the Sea.” It was this work that brought him into notice; and 
we do not give our opinion rashly, when we pronounce it to be 
his best. It was in the true taste of ancient simplicity: it was 
executed with a chastity which would have done honour to the 


schools of Greece. 
He was now elected an academician; but for any situation 


that required a character that should possess some associating 
elements, and a disposition towards acting in concert, Barry was 
wholly unfit. He was of a turn of temper rebellious and uncon- 
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trollable; his notions of independence were those of a savage; he 
was fierce, proud, and overbearing; and detested all that the 
forms of the society, and the regulations of his own little pla- 
toon, required to be put over him. 

At this time sir Joshua Reynolds was president, and Barry, 
of whose genius both Burke and himself augured auspiciously, 
was appointed professor of painting upon the vacancy of Mr. 
Renny. In this situation he was, as usual, indolent, neglectful, 
and indisposed to all subordination and order: he was five year's 
professor befose he read a single lecture; the academy was dis- 
gusted; he bred a spirit of rebellion among the students, and 
was very near destroying the establishment. It was at length 
resolved to get rid of him by expulsion, and peace was once 
more restored to the society. 

His general misconduct lost him the patronage of sir Joshua 
and Mr. Burke, and poor Barry, with a discredit brought upon 
him by his want of prudence, was turned loose upon society to 
shift for himself. 

It is not our intention to give a regular account of his pro- 
fessional life. It has not much interest, though it is not with- 
out anecdote. We shall now only dwell upon those productions 
which have given him celebrity in his profession. 

The world has generally agreed that his master-pieces are 
the paintings which are exhibited at the society for the encou- 
ragement of arts and manufactures. The origiu of these works 
is said to have been produced by a suggestion of sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who, in the times of their intimacy, propesed that 
Barry should employ his pencil to adorn the walls of St. Paul’s 
cathedral. To this there was an objection, from a suspicion in 
the minds of some people of great purity of coascience and de- 
licacy in every thing that related to religion, that the proposed 
paintings would accord ill with that simplicity and rejection of 
exterior ornament which the protestant church required. Bar- 
ry, whether convinced or not by the arguments, was obliged to 
drop his intention, and accordingly he undertook to paint, for 
the society of arts in the Adelphi, the celebrated pictures exfi- 
biting the “ Progress of Civilization.” 
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These paintings are certainly the indications of a very strong 
and original genius. There is something very bold and sub- 
lime in the conception, and thé" strong and manly parts are 
finished with much art and industry. They are, indeed, occa- 
sionally depraved by a kind of eccentricity, a sort of tortuosity 
of mind, which infected his whole character; his greatness is not 
Without extravagance; his sublimity is sometimes rather the fury 
than the perfection of invention. However, of the more lofty 
and decided parts of these works, we may venture to pronounce, 
that the excellence is so uncommon and original, and the defects 
comparatively so rare and minute, that they must ever distin- 
guish the name of Barry among the British artists. We must 
not, however, acquit these pieces with praise, even qualified as 
this is: justice compels us to say, that in the minor, and what 
we would call the subsidiary parts of these pictures, there is a 
want of delicacy of pencil, of grace, of cultivated and refined 
taste, and likewise of that indescribable something, which, in 
painting, as in every other art, is the true inspiration and real 
mystery of genius. 

The general character of this painter is to be collected 
from the above remarks. He was a painter who did not want 
genius, but industry to make him a master of his art. His 
streneth lay in conceiving originally, and with manliness and 
good sense; but he wanted science and labour to execute as well 
as he thought; and, above all, he wanted humility; for he left a 
lasting complaint impressed on every one of his pictures, that 
he was too soon satisfied with himself. 

He was chiefly famous for a manly coarseness and a vigour 
of imagination; but his science was depraved by eccentricity; 
his imagination was distempered by a rage of invention, which 
produced quaintness rather than novelty. 

In respect to the moral character of Barry, it was not amia- 
ble. His temper was uncertain, and occasionally brutal; his od- 
dities rendered it unsafe to mix with him; and they were so of- 
fensive, that they could not be submitted to, for the sake of his 
In his person he was dirty and indifferent; in his de- 


genius. 
portment a savage; in his opinions fierce and obstinate; in his 
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general conduct various; always unpleasing, harsh, and repul- 
sive. 

Barry died on the 22d of February, 1806, at the house of a 
friend, Mr. Bonomi, of Tichfield-street. 








BARRY’S CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
THE VICTORY AT OLYMPIA. 


Tuts superb picture, of which we have given a sketch in this 
number of The Port Folio, is one of a series of pictures which 
Mr. Barry published, connected with his “ inquiry into the real 
and imaginary obstructions to the acquisition of the fine arts in 
England.” In the execution of the magnificent work which he 
undertook, it appears, as well from his own account of the pic- 
tures, as from his letter to the Dilettanti Society, that it was his 
intention to effect the great desideratum of art, viz. the union 
or association of the Grecian style and character of design with 
all those lesser accomplishments which the moderns have se 
happily achieved. Such an undertaking, so bold, so singular, 
and so unprecedented, reflects the highest honour upon the ar- 
tist; but the public opitfion, and future ages, must decidé upon 
the success or failure of this very grand and laborious at- 
tempt. 

The series consists of six pictures, on dignified and import- 
ant subjects, so connected as to illustrate this great maxim of 
moral truth,—that the attainment of happiness, individual as 
well as public, depends on the development, proper cultivation, 
and perfection of the human faculties, physical and moral, which 
are so well calculated to lead human nature to its true rank, and 
the glorious designation assigned for it by Providence. 

To illustrate this doctrine, the first picture exhibits mankind 
in a savage state, exposed to all the inconvenience and misery 
of neglected culture; the second represents a harvest-home, or 
thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus; the third, the victors at 
Olympia; the fourth, navigation, or the triumph of the Thames; 
the fifth, the distribution of rewards by the society; and the 
sixth, Elysium, or the state of final retribution. Three of these 
subjects are truly poetical, the others historical. 
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The pictures are all of the same height, viz. eleven feet ten 
inches; and the first, second, fourth, and fifth, are fifteen feet 
two inches long; the third and sixth, which occupy the whole 
breadth of the great room of the society for the encouragement 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce, in the Adelphi, at the 
north and south ends, are each forty-two teet long. 

In the third picture, which we have selected as the best spe- 
cimen of the artist’s talents, he has happily chosen that point 
of time when the victors in the several games are passing in pro- 
cession before the Hellanodicks, or judges, where they are 
crowned with olive, in the presence of all the Greeks. At the 
right-hand corner of the piece, the three judges are seated on 
a throne, ornamented with medallions of Solon, Lycurgus, and 
other legislators, and with trophies of the victories of Salamis, 
Marathon, and Thermopyle. Near the foot of the throne is a 
table, at which the scribe appears writing, in the Olympic re- 
cords of noble deeds, the name, family, and country of the con- 
queror; near this table, a victor in the foot-race, having already 
received a branch of palm, which he holds in his hand, 1s crown- 
ing by an inferlor HeJlanodick; next him is a foot-racer, who 
ran armed with a helmet, spear, and shield. Close following Is 
seen a manly group, formed of two young athletic figures, bear- 
ing on theif shoulders their aged father; one of these represents 
a pancratiast, the other the victor at the cestus. The old man 
is Diagoras of Rhodes, who, having in his youth been celebrated 
for his victories in the games, has, in his advanced age, the ad- 
ditional felicity of enjoying the fruit of the virtuous education 
he had given his sons, amidst the acclamations of the people of 
Greece; some of whom are strewing flowers round the old 
ma:’s head, while one of his friends is grasping his right hand, 
and supposed to be making the celebrated speech recorded on 
this occasion,—-“* Now, Diagoras, die, for thou canst not be 


made a god.” 

The climax of this domestic felicity is well pointed out by 
a child holding the arm of one of the victors, and looking up 
with joy in his countenance at the honours conferred on his 
erandiather. Near this beautiful group are seen a number of 
mersons, the chief of whom represents Pericles, speaking te 








— _ ~ : - =< 
Cymon. Socrates, Euripides, and Sophocles, are earnestly at- 
tending to what is said by Pericles, whilst the malignant buf- 
foon, Aristophanes, is ridiculously laughing, and pointing to the 
deformity of the cranium of the speaker, which was unusually 
long. The painter has, in the person of Pericles, introduced 
the likeness of the late earl of Chatham. Next appears, in the 
front of the picture, a horse-racer; and close to him a chariot 
drawn by four horses, in which is represented, in basso-relievo, 
the triumph of Minerva over Neptune, emblematical of the ad- 
vantages of peace. In the chariot is Hiero of Syracuse; and 
round the chariot are several persons with musical instruments, 
accompanied by many youths, forming a chorus, which is led by 
Pindar, singing one of his odes, which he accompanies with his 
Ivre. 

As, at one end of the picture, there is represented a statue 
of Minerva; so at the other is that of Hercules trampling on 
Envy; which are comprehensive exemplars of that strength of 
body and strength of mind, which are the great objects of Gre- 
sian education. On the base of the statue of Hercules, the ar- 
tist has introduced his own portrait, in the character of Timan- 
thus, holding in his hand a picture of the cyclops and satyrs, as 
related by ancient writers. 

Behind the stadium, at a distance, is a view of the beautiful 
Grecian temple of Jupiter Olympus in the Altis, the town of 
Elis, and the river Alpheus, as truly characteristic of the spot 
en which the ceremony that forms the subject of the picture 
may be supposed to have been performed, 

The procession approaching the distant temple with a sa- 
erifice, leads the mind to contemplate the numberless blessings 
which society derives, and can only derive from the exercise of, 
religious worship, and the happy opportunity it affords, on such 
solemn occasions, of pacifying the minds of a belligerent people, 
so composed as were the different states of Greece. 
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CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Epiror, 


At length I was once more gratified with a sight of your pe- 
riodical lucubrations, by receiving unexpectedly The Port Folie 
of 1810. It would not be accepted as a high compliment, that I 
was often amused and delighted; it would be withholding a de- 
served reward, not to mention that I deemed myself obliged by 
your interesting labours, with which you continue to please and 
instruct. Do you feel yourself disposed to receive in payment 
a criticism, on whose correctness you are to decide? If it is so, 
the blow strikes at once the editor and one of his meritorious as- 
sistants; if not, your gallantry and politeness will cover the blind 
assaulter with your mantle. 

Self-delusion, it has been with no less ingenuity than truth 
observed, (p.515, June,) makes us blind to our follies and vices: 
it does so too with regard to our errors. We do not often, by 
fixing our attention upon one single point, pay a sufficient re- 
gard to others, or lose these entirely out of sight. By this man- 
ner our conception of the object in view is partial: our judg- 
ment becomes so too, and truth makes place for falsehood, or 
becomes so blended with it, that it is not easy to discriminate 
which prevails. A critic may be deaf, but ought to be all eyes, 
so that his intuitive comprehensive view is extended at once not 
only to every part of the contemplated object, but penetrates 
deeply into its most interior recesses. 

An aberration of this nature would be less excusable in a 
teacher, if the greatest men had not paid their tribute, in this 
respect, now and then to human frailty. It abates, thus, only a 
trifle of the usefulness of Dr. Abercrombie’s Lectures, even if 
proved to yours and his full conviction, that he once erred. I 
was pleased with his interesting lectures, and am persuaded that 
by these he well deserved of his countrymen. The judgment 
displayed generally in his critical remarks, and the delicate 
taste of his illustrations, extort gencral approbation; while your 
high encomium, (p. 78, 79,) is deservedly bestowed upon the 
dgctor; but, sir, in that place, if my criticism merits at all any 
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attention, I should have expected to have seen it noticed by the 
editor, except his politeness had prompted him to point it out to 
the ingenious author before it was printed. 

My stricture is aimed at an intended parallel between two 
elegant extracts of Shakspeare and Thomson, (Port Folio, July, 
1810, p. 33: Abercrombie’s Lect. xi.) and, though born a Dutch- 
man, and as such unequal to the arduous task of comparing and 
appraising duly the relative value of British beauties, I have 








from my youth so highly admired, and been so enraptured by 
the transcendent merits of the bard of Avon, that it would be in 
my opinion disloyal not to arm in his defence, when a foil is 
spread on their lustre. 

Had the doctor been satisfied in giving the examples, and 
showing in what manner they ought to be read, they would have 
stood in harmonious unison with other parts of this lecture. 
His judgment that a boisterous energy, (though I am not much 
pleased with the epithet, as apt to make an unfayourable im- 
pression,) characterises the action described in the first, calm 
ness and simplicity that of the latter, is equally correct: but I 
cannot acquiesce, that the first is “ a Ayferbolical description 
of a@ man swimming,’ much less that “ the absurdity of de- 
scribing, in turgid language, so familiar an action as that of 
swimming, 18 conspicuous by contrasting Shakspeare’s inflated 
with Thomson’s simple and natural description of the same 
act.” (p. 34.) 

This seems to mean unhappy, an arbitrary contrast. Both 
passages do not contain a description of the same act, much 
less of the act of swimming in abstract. Both indeed are mas- 
terly descriptions, but of a very diversified scene. Look at 
Shakspeare, delineating, with his vivifying pencil, in bold lines, 
the arduous struggling of a vigorous youth, plunged in and 
subduing a tempestuous sea. You see him buffeting, with his 
lusty sinews, its roaring waves, throwing these foaming aside, 
and by stemming the surge’s course, lifting himself above it, 
with redoubled alacrity, on the sight of the shore, and the deep 
sense of his threatening peril. All this is natural—is actually 
performed by many-a rugged tar on the briny deep. Thomson 
dtaws ano less interesting picture of a serene calm, in a sum- 
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mer afternoon, after a storm of thunder and lightning, invest- 
ing the fields with a glittering robe of joy, and reviving nature’s 
smiles. These beautiful lines are enhanced by a simple and 
naive description of the dathing of a sprightly youth in the dimpid 
water of a well known pool; its bottom appearing to the eye; 
while “ this pure exercise of health, the kind refresher of the. 
summer heats,” engaged in by the youth for mere amusement, 


is then recommended by the poet: 


Thus life redoubles, and is oft presery’d 
By the bold swimmer. 


Before you pronounce judgment, I beg you, sir, to weigh 
both passages, in evidence of my assertion: 


I saw him beat the surges under him, 

And ride upon their backs. He trod the water, 

Whose enmity he flung aside, and breasted 

The surge, most swol’n, that met him. His bold head 
Bore the contentious waves he kept, and oar’d 

Himself with his good arms, in lusty strokes, 

To th’ shore, that o’er his wave-worn basis bow’d, 

As stooping to relieve him. I not doubt 

He came alive to land. Temp. Act il. sc. i 


Cheer’d by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well known pool, whose crystal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. A while he stands 
Gazing th’ inverted landscape, half afraid 

To meditate the blue profound below; 

Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 
His ebon tresses and his rosy cheek 

Instant emerge, and through #/’ obedient wave, 
At each short breathing by his lips repell’d, 

With arms and legs according well, he makes, 
As humour leads, an easy winding path, 

While from his polish’d sides a dewy light 


Effuses on the pleas’d spectators round, 
SuMMER, 1243. 


Is my opinion erroneous? excuse, then, sir, my intrusion: if 
correct, and if the doctor joins in the issue, he is the most com- 
petent to heal the wound and repair the damages which such 
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an influential teacher may occasion to superficial readers, too 
prone to repeat aires «ga. In every respect it shall be gratify- 
ing to me, if you and the doctor will accept the assurance of 
high respect with which I am, 

SCRIBLERUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE PROPRIETY OF MAKING SACRED THINGS OBJECTS OF 
THEATRICAL ADDRESS. 


Ir is not, Mr. Editor, a subject unworthy of consideration, 
how far it is suitable or proper to invoke divine vengeance, or 
supplicate divine mercy, or, in short, to make any appeals te 
Heaven whatever in theatrical representations. A certain li- 
cense is allowed in tales of fanciful distress, which, if rigid mo- 
rality would not strictly approve, enlightened and candid judg- 
ment would not, with much austerity, condemn. Whatever af- 
fects the soul in the most powerful manner, and surely nothing 
does more than the awful penalty denounced against sin, and 
the high reward of the righteous, has been for time immemcrial 
regarded as the common property of fanciful writers. Where 
the object of the author has been the amendment of the heart, 
the end was so laudable that it justified the means. Our Sa- 
viour himself spoke in parables, and the example of Dives and 
Lazarus is a strong precedent in favour of this hypothesis. If 
such things are admissible, or if the Divine favour may be sup- 
plicated to extricate us from circumstances of imaginary dis- 
tress, a question may well be asked, why this becomes crimi- 
nal by theatrical representation? An actor being nothing more 
than the mouth-piece of his author, does but give to the opinions 
and sentiments of another the grace and novelty of action to im- 
press more forcibly on the audience precisely the same ideas. 
Cardinal Beaufort, in Shakspeare, appears upon his death-bedy 
and king Henry addresses him thus: 


Lord cardinal, if thou thinkst on Heaven’s grace, 
Hold up thy hand; make signal of thy hope. 
Me dies and makes no sign —Q God forgive hiv, 
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This passage has been admired by the most austere and pious 

critics, and it may be demanded, what renders such passages, 

then, unfit for dramatic representation? Probably a solution may 








be found in this answer: Such refresentation brings the scene 
too near to us to be firobable. When we read, we have only the 
sense of secing employed in such business, and this is employed 
on a mere narrative of the fact. There appears, then, nothing 
incredible that the Divine Mercy should be supplicated in the 
season of distress; for we know it has often been. But when 
these very ideas, admitted with so little difficulty in the closet, 
are represented as actually passing before our eyes, much 
stronger delusion is required. Hence the necessity of scenic de- 


_corations, anda custom suitable to the country, and the age when 


such incident is supposed to have happened. So much difficulty 
has the actor always to contend with in keeping the train of our 
sensations uniform and undisturbed. These solemn appeals to 
Heaven are of themselves so awful and impressive, that we can- 
not, for a moment, believe them real. We are recalled to our- 
selves; and it is worthy of remark, that, in this frame of mind, 
we judge of the actor’s deportment; not from the character he 
assumes, for that has vanished, but under the influence of all the 
abhorrence excited, when we are awakened from our credulity. 
The actor then appears to speak in his own frerson, to invoke 
divine vengeance, or to supplicate divine mercy, without any 
assignable cause, and consequently to transform himself into a 
kneeling blasphemer on the stage. Why is it deemed inad- 
missible that an actor should personate our Saviour on the stage? 
For two substantial reasons: one is, that the character is too 
high and holy for theatric representation, and of course all such 
attempts are blasphemous; another is, that our credulity is 
shocked, and all dramatic illusion dissipated in the very attempt. 
For both of these reasons all such appeals to Heayen are inad- 
missible. The cord of our sympathy is snapped by being drawn 
too far; and instead of associating the interest ‘which the cha- 
racter represented had previously excited with his present dis- 
tress, we tremble at the formal blasphemy of the actor. There 
is a point beyond which mimickry cannot go, and it loses the 
power of mimickry if it does. Certainly we do not restrict ra- 
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1s tional amusement to improper bounds, if we denominate this 

S, point to be the intercourse which we hold with the Sovereign of 
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t, CRITIQUE ON SKETCHES IN VERSE. 

h 

; In a former number we took favourable notice of a volume 

. denominated Sketches in Verse. An omission of ours to one of | 
, the most obvious beauties of the work, will, we hope, apologise 
r for intruding on the public again. 

. Arabic poetry is endued with properties appropriate and pe- 

























culiar to the climate of the east. It is in some measure a de- 
scription of the country where that poetry abounds. Any one 
who reads the song of Solomon with attention will be enabled 
to comprehend our meaning. When the royal lover tells us, 
that “ the flowers appear upon the earth, the time of the sing- 
ing of birds is come, that the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land, and the fig-tree putteth forth her leaves,” we are imme- 
diately ushered into a climate propitious to the indulgence of 
pastoral delights. When the enamoured bard admonishes his 
fair one “to go her way by the footsteps of the flock, and to feed 
her kids beside the shepherd’s tents,” we are incidentally pre- 
sented with the serene tranquillity of the inhabitants of this de- 
lightful climate, their simple pleasures and innocent amuse- 
ments. When he says, “ his left hand shall be under my head, 


Nw 


and his right hand shall embrace me,” we are taught how 
warmly the passion of love glows in the bosoms of the natives, 
in a region where the skies seem attempered to its influence. 
When the south wind is invoked “ to rise and blow upon the 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow out,” we behold the 
flowers of a climate redundant in fragrance and beauty. When 
Solomon is described as “ coming forth out of the wilderness 
like pillars of smoke perfumed with myrrh and frankincense,” 
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we are presented with a view of the soft, luxurious and effemi- 
nate manners of the inhabitants of those regions, shining in pre- 
cious ointments. This is in some measure a picture of the cli- 
mate, manners and inhabitants of Asia, even down to the present 
day. 

Arabian poetry still bears many of these characteristic traits, 
which we have attempted to point out in the song of Solomon. 
Since the researches of that accomplished scholar, sir William 
Jones, this species of poetry has been rendered very popular. It 
has been translated and undergone a variety of English versions, 
and has been very successfully imitated by some eminent En- 
glish writers. We are not among the number of those who 
delight in beholding the freedom of Asiatic poetry fettered and 
enslaved by English rhymes. When translated into numerous 
prose, it has a graceful, fascinating, and voluptuous ease of at- 
tire, entirely corresponding to the manners of the Asiatics. 
Such measured prose as D’Israeli’s appears to us incomparably 
better to express the ease and freedom of an Asiatic dress. 
With rhyme we involuntarily associate the idea of labour, than 
which nothing seems more inconsistent with the general cha- 
racter.of those natives. Wetherefore subscribe to an opinion 
that the author of the present volume quotes from Dr. Beattie 
on this passage from the song of Solomon: “ My beloved spake 
and said unto me, Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come 
away.” The doctor says, “ Virgil himself would not versify it, 
for fear of hurting its harmony.” Although we have the mis- 
fortune to doubt the justice of the reason advanced by that 
Jearned critic, that Virgil would fear to injure the harmony of 
that passage by its versification; yet we do believe that Virgil 
would not undertake this task for the reason above stated, viz. 
it adds a certain stiffness and restraint where freedom and ease 
are the peculiar and distinguishing characteristics. 

We wish these observations to be considered generally, and 
by no means as having a special reference to the volume now 
before us; a construction which we unequivocally disclaim. 
The few short versions that our author has given us of this kind, 
we can, without any hesitation, pronounce to be incomparably 
better than several English yersions, which we have seen of 
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sundry similar passages, and which have been highly applaud- 
ed by English critics. Grace and freedom form the character 
of his verse, and there is as little appearance of restraint in the 
present instance as the laws of rhyme will admit. We thought 
the happy facility with which the author had accommodated the 
freedom of Arabian poetry to the restraints of rhyme, was a 
beauty so obvious as to demand a separate article of criticism 
by itself. The author, in allusion to the remarks above cited, 
says; “ After such a remark from so correct and elegant a scho- 
lar, I fear my attempt may have the appearance of no small te- 
merity.” Now, with deference to his better judgment, we 
should have cited his very stanzas alluded to as decisive evi- 
dence that Virgil would not have been afraid of hurting the 
harmony of the passage of Solomon, above quoted, by versifica- 
tion. The truth was, the doctor was anxious to say a brilliant 
thing; and as he was not upon oath, was not peculiarly nice in 
his selection of language. We find nothing so wonderfully har- 
monious in the passage above referred to, nor can we discover 
more melody than there is in our author’s version of it. Critics 
have an affectation of searching beyond the surface for a beauty. 
Not satisfied with what is apparent, they arrogate to themselves 
much wisdom and penetration in the discovery of what never 
had an existence. We wish that those gentlemen who are so 
captivated with Arabian poetry would change the style of their 
translations, and give us in high prose the effusions of the Ara- 
bic bards. Negligence, ease, voluptuous languor, form the 
character of such poesy, to which the restraints and fetters of 
rhyme are alien and abhorrent. The embarrassment we have 
pointed out enhances the merits of the volume under considera- 
tion, since the author has been able to execute so well what is 
in its nature so difficult to perform, 
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ON SNEEZING. 


Tne year 750, is commonly reckoned the era of the custom of saying, 
** God bless you,” to one who happens to sneeze. It is said that in the time of 
the pontificate of St. Gregory the great, the air was filled with such a delete- 
rious influence, that they who sneezed immediately expired. On this the de- 
vout pontiff appointed a form of prayer, and a wish to be said to persons sneez- 
ing, for averting from them the fatal effects of this malignancy. A fable con- 
trived against all the rules of probability, it bemg certain that this custom has 
from time immemorial subsisted in all parts of the known world. According 
to mythology, the first sign of life Prometheus’s artificial man gave, was by ster- 
nutation. ‘This supposed creator, is said to have stolen a portion of the solar 
rays; and filling with them a vial, which he had made on purpose, sealed it 
up hermetically. He instantly flies back to his favourite automaton, and 
opening the vial, held it close to the statue; the rays still retaining all their 
activity, insinuate themselves through the pores, and set the fictitious man a 
sneezing. Prometheus, transported with the success of his machine, offers — 
up a fervent prayer, with wishes for the preservation of so singular a being. 
His automaton observed him remembering his ejaculation, was very careful, 
on the like occasions, to offer these wishes in behalf of his descendants, who 
perpetuated it from father to son in all their colonies. 

The rabbis, speaking of this custom, likewise give it a very ancient date. 
They say, that not long after the treation, God made a general decree, that 
every man living should sneeze but once, and that at the very instant of his 
sneezing’, his soul should depart, without any previous indisposition. Jacob by 
no means liked so precipitate a way of leaving the world, and being desirous of 
settling his family affairs, and those of his conscience, ;he prostrated himself 
before the Lord, wrestled a second time with him, and earnestly entreated the 
favour of being excepted from the decree. His prayer was heard, and he 
sneezed without dying. All the princes of the universe being acquainted 
with the fact, unanimously ordered that, for the future, sneezing should be 
accompanied with thanksgivings for the preservation, and wishes for the pro- 
longation of life. We perceive, even in these fictions, the vestiges of tradi- 
tion and history, which place the epocha of this civility long before that of 
Christianity. It was accounted very ancient, even in the time of Aristotle, 
who ‘in his problems has endeavoured to account for it, but knew nothing 
of its origin. According to him the first men prepossessed with the 
highest ideas concerning the head, as the principal seat of the soul, 
that intelligent substance governing and animating the whole human sys- 
them, carried their respect even to sternutation, as the most manifest and 
most sensible operation of the head. Hence those several forms of com- 
pliments used on similar occasions among Greeks and Romans; “ Long 
may you live! ~May you enjoy health!—Jupiter preserve you.” 
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HISTORIC ROMANCES—OR WONDERS IN REAL LIFE. 


Ir isno reasonable subject of wonder, that the taste of the publie, in a 
reading age, should be attracted to that style of narrative which is termed ro- 
mance. It is a reasonable subject of astonishment, however, that the wrtiers 
of the day have so puzzled themselves by having solely recourse to their fan- 
cy, when even the pages and records of history may furnish them with infi- 
nitely better subjects. In some of the state trials in France and Italy are con- 
tained narratives which, together with their romantic horror and atrocity, 
have annexed to them that superior interest which always belongs to truth. 
The following is a tale of this kind; it is no farther altered or added to by 
us than by taking it out of its quaint and antiquated style, and omitting some 
jetters which only interrupted the action. 

In the city of Vannes, in the province of Brettagne, in France, lived a gen- 
tleman of noble family and great wealth; his name was Monsieur de Caers- 
taing. By his lady, Madam de la Valle Blanche, he had two sons, the eldest 
named Quattresson, the youngest Valfontaine; the former being about twenty- 
eight years of age, the latter about twenty-three, and both of them accomplish- 
ed according to their rank. Valfontaine, being on a visit to his uncle in the city of 
Nantz, became there acquainted with a lady of the name of La Pratiere, a 
young woman of exquisite beauty, and not inferior to him either in birth or 
fortune. Valfontaine, therefore, took the first opportunity of declaring his 
passion to this rich heiress, and was by the young lady referred to her father. 
It is needless, perhaps, to mention, that La Pratiere herself was friendly to his 
addresses. M. de Pennelle, the father of the young lady, entertained Valfun- 
taine very courteously for two or three days, but when the young man men- 
tioned his business, replied that he had other views for his daughter. The 
matter of fact was, that Valfontaine was merely a younger brother, and there- 
fore did not auswer the wishes of De Pennelle. 

Upon Valfontaine’s return to his father’s house at Vannes, he acknowledged 
his love for La Pratiere, and solicited his interposition with her father. Both 
of his parents approved of his choice, but did not deem it consistent with 
their rank to descend to solicitation. They declined, therefore, this office. 
Valfontaine next applied to his brother Quattresson, and intreated him to 
make a journey to Nantz, and become his advocate with M. de Pennelle. 
Quattresson readily yielded to his brother’s request; and his father so far se- 
conded the purpose of the visit, as to give him a letter to De Pennelle, expres- 
sive of his consent to the union of their families. 

Quattresson arrived at Nantz a short time before the family were going to 
their dinner. He delivered his father’s letter, and was introduced by De 
Pennelle to his daughter. Her exquisite beauty produced a fatal impression 
on him. In a moment he forgot his brother, end resolved to supplant him. 

Under some pretext La Pratiere accompanied him into the garden, pro- 
bably because she expected that he had some letter from her lover. 
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Quattresson very eagerly accompanied her. After a pause of a few mi- 
nutes, taking her hand:—“J have something most important to communicate 
to you, but you must swear to be secret. It intimately concerns your future 
welfare, but I cannot communicate it to you on any other condition than 
that you pledge yourself by your honour and salvation to secresy.” 

La Pratiere wondering at the strange nature of this request, for some mo- 
ments stood mute, but at length remembering that Valfontaine was her lover, 
and Quattresson his brother, began to imagine that there was some contr- 
vance between them, if they should not succeed with her father, to steal her 
away. Under this impression she granted his request. Quattresson then made 
a full acknowledgment of his dishonourable passion, lamenting his treache- 
ry as an invincible misfortune, and imputing it to her exquisite beauty. La 
Pratiere was for some time in too much confusion to stop him in this offensive 
discourse, but at length interrupted him. “Sir, to have offered this unkind- 
ness toa friend would have been treacherous and ignoble ia the extreme; but 
1 know not what to term it when the object of this perfidy is your own brother. 
¥ have only to add, that your insanity, for such, sir, I must term it, has totally” 
overpowered me, and I would sooner be in my tomb than connect myself with 
one so destitute of all honourable feeling.” 

Quattresson, being not merely half a villain, resolved not to be repulsed in 
this manner; he accordingly made a polite bow to the lady, and without far- 
ther ceremony proposed hiinself at once to her father. He was encouraged to 
this, perhaps, by having learned the old gentleman’s character from his brother. 
His expectation was not disappointed; Pennelle embraced the offer; desired 
Quattresson to leave every thing to his management, and promised him eventual 
success. Under this persuasion Quattresson took his leave, and returned to 
his brother, to whom he gave some false account of the state of things at 
Pennelle’s, advising him to think no more of La Pratiere, as her father was 
decidedly against his proposals. 

By some means or other, most probably by the communication of La Pra- 
tiere, Valfontaine soon learned the perfidy of his brother, and openly taxed 
him with it. Quattresson, denying it with his tongue, confessed it with his 
countenance. Valfontaine, however, fully satisfied of the honour and love of 
his mistress, and perhaps deeming her beauty a strong excuse, contented 
himself with the mere reproof of his brother, and thereafter thought no more 
of the subject. 

Not so Quattresson; he hated his brother as a successful rival; he now ha- 
ted him doubly, as one who had detected him in an act of infamy. La Pratiere, 
moreover, was stillimmovable. In this state of things he turned his whole 
mind to revenge. This purpose was still further confirmed by the union of 
La Pratiere with his brother, De Pennelle having at length given his consent. 

As soon as he had resolved on the crime, he resolved on the means. One 


of his most dissolute companions was a voung apothecary who attended his. 
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family. This young man was as poor as he was profligate. Quattresson pro- 
posed to him to poison his brother, offering him a large reward. The vil- 
lanous apothecary, after some reluctance, agreed to the proposal. 

An opportunity was not long wanting to persons so determined on crimes, 
Valfontaine, about six weeks after his marriage, finding his body in an ex- 
treme heat, and his pulse in violent motion, sent for his apothecary, who 
having opened a vein in the morning, administered to him at night a com- 
posing draught in which was infused the deadly poison; Valfontaine sunk 
under its operation before morning. His wife and father were sorrowful in 
the extreme for the loss of their son and husband; Quattresson likewise as- 
sumed a melancholy countenance, and to all but the all-seeing eyes of God, 
seemed to lament the loss of his brother. 

‘Three months were scarcely passed over after this atrocious murder, be- 
fore Quattresson renewed his suit to La Pratiere, his widowed sister-in-law. 
She had already some suspicion that Valfontaine had died by the hands of his 
brother, and these proceedings confirmed her in that notion. Silently pray- 
ing to the Almighty God to bring about justice, in his own due time, she con- 
tented herself with a sharp rebuke, and the most absolute and decided refu- 
sal to listen to his conversation. Quattresson still continuing his offensive ad- 
dresses, La Pratiere at length withdrew from the house of her father-in-law, 
and sought refuge in that of her father. Her beauty and fortune soon pro- 
cured her other admirers; and after a year’s mourning she gave her hand to 
an honourable and virtuous gentleman of the name of Pont Chausey. Quat- 
tresson now vowed that his revenge should equal his former love; he ac- 
cordingly avoided the sight of her as of a noxious animal, and to extinguish 
the memory of his passion, gave himself up to all kinds of profligacy. 

Quattresson hearing that a poor peasant, of the parish of St. Andrew, about 
three miles from Vannes, had a beautiful daughter, resolved to see her and 

to make her the object of his seduction. He contrived to call at her father’s 
cottage in one of his hunting excursions. He saw Marietta,—saw that her 
beauty exceeded her reputation, and he resolved instantly to make her his 
prey. Marietta was only sixteen years of age, and vanity and her mean con- 
dition very powerfully seconded the advances of Quattresson. 

To make short of this part of our narrative, Quattresson succeeded with 
the young and thoughtless Marietta to the full extent of his criminal desires; 
but as the father and mother of Marietta, though poor, were honest, it be- 
came necessary to remove her from their humble roof. Quattresson again 
succeeded in persuading her to elope, and concealed her in a cottage of one 
of his father’s vassals, about ten or twelve miles from Vannes. 

Quattresson, having now satisfied one brutal passion, returned to another. 
Mis revenge against La Pratiere arose in double violence. He again sent for 
jis former instrument, the ruffian apothecary, who had assisted him to poison 
his brother. The yillain agreed to the proposal as soon as it was made. 
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They now waited only for the opportututy. The justice of Providence brought 
it about sooner than they had any reason to expect. La Pratiere becoming 
indisposed, Moncalier was called in to administer to her. 

He advised that some composing draught should be given to her, and left 
her chamber with the purpose of making up this draught, and infusing into 
it a deadly but gradual poison. The vengeance of God, however, overtook 
him before the accomplishment of his murderous intention. He had just left 
the chamber door, and was in the act of bowing to the husband, who attended 
him on the staircase, when the bannisters being low and dark, and raising up 
too suddenly, he fell backwards over them. The stairs were like those in old 
houses, very deep, and in the shape of a well downwards; he accordingly fell 
to the bottom, and without having time to recommend his soul to his Maker, 
and to ask, even momentarily, a pardon of Heaven, broke his neck, and ex- 
pired—an awful example of the divine vengeance, and of the death of the 
wicked. 

One would have thought that such a calamitous accident would have 
awakened the terror of Quattresson. Not at all; it had no such effect. On the 
contrary, he rejoiced in it, as an incident which put him into additional se- 
curity, by removing the witness and accomplice of his former crimes. Poor 
deluded wretch! as if the all-seeing eye of Heaven was not upon him, and as 
if Heaven wanted other means to accomplish its justice. His cup was not yet 
full; the bolt, however, was heating, and he soon received it on his head. 

Quattresson now returned to his debaucheries, and very soon became sa- 
tiated with the charms of. Marietta. He now began to find her a burthen. 
Some whispers, moreover, of his intrigue had reached his father’s ear, and he 
began to fear being disinherited. Marietta becoming pregnant by him, aug- 
mented his terrors. Under these circumstances he resolved to get rid of her, 
and no more expeditious way suggested itself to this wicked man, than mur- 
der. It was the shortest way, and, as he persuaded himself, the safest and 
the surest. 

Having thus resolved on the purpose, he removed her from the house 
where he had hitherto concealed her, under the pretext that he wished her 
to be more comfortable, and better provided against the season of her deli- 
very. He removed her to the house of one Daniels, a miller, who bore a cha- 
racter scarcely less abandoned than that of Quattresson himself. ‘This fellow 
was a tenant of his father, and Quattresson having before made use of him on 
some licentious purposes, knew that he would undertake any thing for 
money. 

Quattresson accordingly, afew days afterwards, opened his purpose to the 
miller; promised a reward, and implored him to do the business quickly and 
secretly. The miller, wicked as had been the former course of his life, he 
sitated at murder; Quattresson doubled his reward. The miller still hesi- 
tated, and proposed that for the same reward he would marry Marietta, and 
thus take the child upon himself. 
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Quattresson, however, from some remains of jealousy, would not listen to 
this expedient; he knew moreover, that Marietta would not become the wife 
of Daniels, as she believed that she was about to become that of Quattresson. 
In a few words, the miller’s scruples were at length overcome, and he under- 
took to execute the dreadful purpose. 

Daniels, to get rid of his suspense, resolved to execute the crime imme- 
diately. Accordingly, the night after he had undertaken it, he was partiou- 
larly assiduous in his attentions to Marietta. Quattresson himself visited her 
that evening; hypocritically kissed her as he parted from her, and then took 
his leave in the full hope and expectation that he should never see her more. 
The fond and lovely girl wept at his departure. She thought that on such a 
night, (being rainy and stormy,) he might have staid with her. Quattresson, 
however, fearless of the storms of Heaven, rode briskly home, where he mixed 
in @ gay party, as if his conscience and his heart had been perfectly at ease. 








In the mean time the miller comforted Marietta; and giving her some 
warm wine, persuaded her to go to her chamber. Hither she accordingly 
went,—alas! never to return. She soon wept herself asleep, having first, ac- 
cording to her nightly practice, prayed God to pardon her sin, but without 
the resolution to abandon it. These are prayers which God can never hear. 

Daniels awaited very impatiently till a late hour in the night, when think- 
ing her asleep, he stole up to her door. He listened, and heard nothing but 
her breathing. He went into the next room, and getting through a window 
on a ledge, or house-ridge, he gained the window of Marietta’s chamber. 
He softly removed a pane of glass, opened the window, and entered the room. 
Grasping the neck of the lovely girl with the one hand, and forcing down the 
bedclothes with the other, the hellish ruffian partly strangled and partly stifled 
her. The unhappy girl had at least the consolation of not knowing that Quat- 
tresson, her beloved Quattresson, was the cause of her death. 

When the murderer thought the business finished, he mustered up cou- 
rage enough to remove the bedclothes, and look at his victim by the light of 
his dark lantern. He found her dead, and in spite of his wickedness trem- 
bled, and was covered with a cold sweat: there was no time, however, to be 
lost. He put the body into a sack, and filling it with stones, tlurew it into his 
milldam. 

Quattresson being informed of it next day, gave him his reward; which 
the miller immediately expended in flour, and augmented his trade. His 
business seemed complete, and both Quattresson and himself, in three or four 
weeks, forgot their crime and Marietta. Not so, however, the justice of Al- 
mighty God. He saw the crime, and had prepared the punishment. 

The crime had been committed about two months, when some gentle- 
men, crossing the fields near the milldam, one of their dogs plunged into 
the water after a duck that was there swimming. The miller not being 

in his mill, the gentlemen encouraged their dogs. ‘The duck to escape them 
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dived, and one of the dogs after it. The dog, upon coming up to the surface, 
neglected the duck, and swam round the place whence he returned to the 
surface, barking and making much noise. The other dogs soon joined him. 
The gentlemen threw stones and called to the dogs, but to no purpose. They 
now began to think there was something extraordinary, and were resolved 
to see what it was. In this instant the miller came up, and seeing how things 
were, implored the gentlemen to call the dogs from hunting his ducks. They 
told him that his ducks should be paid for, but that the dogs were not hunt- 
ing his ducks, but something at the bottom of the pond, and desired him to 
let off the water, that they might see what it was. The miller trembled and 
changed colour; but concealing his agitation, suggested that such an expe- 
dient would be his ruin, as it was the summer season, and if the water were 
let off, he would have none to grind with. They offered to pay him whatever 
was reasonable. The miller, however, replied, that nothing could indemvify 
him, and intreated them to desist. The gentlemen, accordingly, with much 
difficulty, brought off their dogs, and by the aid of the miller, forced them 
into the mill. : 

The miller had not so well concealed his confusion, but that one of the 
gentlemen had perceived it, and began to entertain some suspicions, though 
he knew not of what. He resolved, however, to be satisfied, and hit upon an 
expedient. He followed the miller through the mill, and seemed to take an 
interest in his explanations of its machinery. He at length proposed to his 
companions, that as it was some distance to the town, and as the day was 
beautiful and the scenery delightful, they should dine in the mill. The gen- 
tlemen all agreed, and the miller was accordingly sent off to procure wine, 
&c. from the town, the gentlemen promising to take care of his house and 
mill till his return. 

Having thus got rid of the miller, they resolved to execute the purpose 
which they had all formed. Accordingly, they proceeded to let off the water 
out of the dam; the dam was soon exhausted, and the sack and body of Ma- 
rietta discovered. 

The gentlemen had just taken it from the sack, and were examining it 
on the bank, when the miller was seen coming blithely along through a mea- 
dow. In afew minutes, however, he got a sight of them on the bank of the 
milldam, and his conscience informing him what they were about, he betook 
himself to flight. Two of the gentlemen pursued him, and brought him to 
the mill. 

The remainder of this narrative is very brief. The miller was brought to 
trial, and condemned to be hanged. He accused Quattresson of having bribed 
him to the act, upon which Quattresson was likewise tried and condemned. 
Previous to his execution he acknowledged all his murders, and implored the 
forgiveness of Heaven. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 


Many cavils have been made to the Mosaic account of the 
deluge. It is a fair and manly mode of considering the ques- 
tion, to avoid pompous declamation, and to come down to parti- 
cular facts with that decorum and gravity the importance of the 
subject demands. To answer specifically an objection not spe- 
cifically stated, is beyond the power of man. Hence we may 
remark, that both the advocates and the opposers of this system 
have too often dealtin general abuse; railing has been answered by 
railing, until the original question has been abandoned and forgot- 
ten. Some have endeavoured to show that the ark, whose length 
was three hundred cubits, breadth fifty, and height thirty, 
could not possibly admit of dimensions large enough to contain 
seven of all the varieties of animals then denominated clean, and 
two of all the animals denominated unclean. Before this con- 
clusion is so hastily caught at, it may not be amiss if we intreat 
those gentlemen to pause and produce the authentic documents 
by which they are able to inform us of the precise length of the 
ancient cubit. Unless they do this, they prove nothing. Some 
writers have fixed the ancient Hebrew cubit at the rate of twenty 
inches and a half, and others at eighteen. Here is uncertainty, 
then, in the very threshold. But allowing this Hebrew measure 
to have been either way, there is no sort of evidence that the 
standard of Nozh has been preserved in eithercase. Inthe first 
stage of the world, before population became crowded, it is per- 
fectly fair to presume that the standard of admeasurement was 
larger than it became afterwards. Where the whole earth was 
open to the hand of cultivation, and population proportionably 
thin, we may well believe every thing to have been transacted 
on. alarge scale. There could have been no possible motive for 
dealing in the minute. The inhabitants then had no, or, if any, 
but very faint conceptions of national differences, and must have 
considered themselves as the progenitors of nations afterwards 
to be.established. When this time did arrive, and the produc- 
tions of the earth, as well as the earth itself, acquired a facti- 
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tious value by population and commerce, it is a legitimate pre- 
sumption that they shortened the standard of admeasurement, or, 
an other words, the culti, and still retained the ancient name. 
We know that we differ from many able commentators, who 
believe that population before the flood, was more numerous 
than after. This conjecture they found on the longevity of the 
antediluvians. This of itself is an equivocal proof of the fact, 
and furnishes no safe foundation for conjecture. It does not ap- 
pear at what period of life procreation ceased; but it 1s against 
all analogy to infer that this power was co-extensive with the 
existence of the patriarchs. So far as negative example can af- 
ford any light, it is in direct confirmation of our hypothesis. La- 
mech, the first polygamist mentioned before the deluge, had 
only four children by both wives. As there is no other instance 
of this kind before the flood, (a vice that was so common after- 
wards,) we may well presume that our animal appetites, subse- 
quent to that period, were increased. Noah, at the age of five 
hundred years, had only three children, and, during the remnant 
of his life his wife was barren. There is, it is true, a catalogue 
of antediluvians mentioned who begat sons and daughters; but 
there is nothing further than this stated, and the great age to 
which their lives were extended is not enough to warrant the 
belief that population was redundant. And further, it is ex- 
pressly stated, that “ men then began to multifly upon the face 
of the earth.” The example of Noah and his family, likewise, 
consisting only of eight persons, is another argument in our fa- 
vour. If the earth was, then, the receptacle of so many mil- 


lions of the human race, as it is now, is it credible that Noah and 


his family should be the only righteous persons then living? The 
instance of Lot is not a precedent in point: that was a particular 
city, where we may suppose a society influenced by the conta- 
gion of bad example. The same argument may, with strict pro- 
priety, be turned in favour of this hypothesis, namely, that the 
earth was corrupt, because the contagion of bad example could 
extend to the utmost limits of population, and amongst those 
but one man and his family were found righteous. Such seems 
a satisfactory solution of a thing otherwise difficult of compre~ 
hension. 
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However, whether these principles are correct or not, they 
do not interfere with the argument that the standard of admea- 
surement underwent an alteration. 7 

The Hebrew language was not copious; it was then in itd 
infancy; and may it not well be conceived, that in case this shorter 
standard was then resolved on, they would rather use the ancient 
word so understood, than to adofit a new term? We know that 
even in our day nothing is more uncertain than such standards, 
and yet we use the same words, though susceptible of so many 
modifications. The difference between a yard, a mile, a foot, not 
to mention the different coins, is, among different nations of the 
earth, now so various, as to become an object of articular study. 
And, probably, those very gentlemen who have all this to learn, 
can, without any sort of hesitation, fix the precise length of 
Noah’s cubit. Considering, then, the different state of society 
between that time and ours, would it not be something little 
short of a miracle, if a standard was then determined on that 
should have been followed so implicitly as a precedent by future 
ages, when all other standards have been found so equivocal and 
inconstant? 

But we have not yet done with this subject. Another im- 
portant question remains. After these gentlemen, in defiance of 
such obstacles, have told us the precise length and breadth of 
Noah’s ark, they have then to prove, that all the different va- 
rieties of animals then inhabiting the earth, were as numerous 
as they at present are. 

We know this, that the desire of procreation is the strongest 
appetite amongst all living animals, raging in unequal degrees 
throughout all the various classes. We further know, (for this 
physical fact is capable of complete demonstration,) that where 
this cannot be enjoyed among animals of the same species, it is 
so strong as to suspend the natural antipathy which they bear 
to those ef another. This boundary in the natural classification 
of animals, is only preserved where there is, among their own 
kinds, objects sufficient for indulgence. We further knew, that 
among animals there are likewise unequal degrees of abhorrence; 
that one species will herd together with another, without any 
contest whatever. Now, we have fo reffect, that among the ani- 
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mals preserved in the ark, there was a great disparity of species. 
Of beasts that were clean, (or those that part the hoof and are 
cloven-footed, and chew the cud,) there were seven males and 
seven females. Of those that were unclean, (or those whose de- 
scription did not comport with the foregoing,) there were only 
two of the same species, male and female. It is obvious that 
this exception comprehends nearly all the wild and ferocious 
animals, equally the terror of man and beast, and which, among 
their own species, could not find sufficient for intercourse. 
The inference to be drawn is, that, in many instances, the dis- 
tinction of species must have been broken down. 

The same remark applies, and with equal force, to the birds, 
which we do not think necessary to illustrate more largely. 
Hence we presume has arisen that complexity and difficulty in 
the classification of animals, so much complained of by physiolo- 
gists. Indeed the marks of affinity that we discover between the 
different species of fowl and beast, all favour this construction, 
and so far from opposing, are so many arguments in support of 
the Mosaic account of the deluge. 

It is probable also, that this intermixture was designed by 
Divine Providence to answer wise and benevolent purposes. 
How few, if any, of all the beasts now possess the exterminating 
ferocity of the tiger, or the indefensible imbecility of the lamb! 
These we believe to comprehend the two extremes of injury 
and impotence. By the intercourse above alluded to, we may 
suppose the varying qualities of the different species to have 
been interchanged and imparted. We may suppose that the 
offspring was rendered more capable of self-defence, and with 
a less propensity to do an injury, thus combining and attemper- 
ing the opposite qualities of the parents. The harmony of the 
brute creation might thus have been preserved, and additional 
security bestowed upon man. On any other principle than the 
desire of procreation, it would be difficult to explain how the 
different animals were preserved in their emancipation from 
the ark, and how the weak avoided the persecution of the strong. 
As they were preserved for that purpose, there is no impro- 
priety in the suggestion that this appetite was rather inflamed 
than abated. On this hypothesis, then, we shall find that the 
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security which man at present derives in the society of animals, 
so far his superiors in strength and agility, may be traced to 
this very dispensation of his Maker. 

Wherever the Deity graciously permits mortal intelligence 
to explain his designs, we discover traces of infinite wisdom. 
This is sufficient to warrant us in the belief, that those parts still 
hidden by an impenetrable veil, are founded in the depths of 
certain although inscrutable wisdom and mercy. 





H. P. 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


You will undoubtedly smile, Mr. Editor, when you are in- 
formed that your correspondent is communing with you on a 
subject of which he is totally ignorant. I attended, sir, the ex- 
hibition in the academy of fine arts, and was pleased and delight- 
ed with the charming varieties of light and shadow’ which the 
pencil presented. I was led from thence to reflect on the deli- 
cacy and importance of an art that could arrest a thing so subtle 
and transitory as a sunbeam, and make it shine and sparkle for 
ages yet tocome. I was delighted to think that forms of mat- 
ter, possessing such tenuity as rays of light, of a nature so subtle 
that they form the boundary lines between substance and space, 
were capable of being so disposed as to have all the permanence 
of a marble statue. We are taught, not only by inspiration but 
by the evidence of our own senses and perceptions, that the life of 
man is as fugitive and as precarious as a shadow. Yet we have 
lived to see the day When this shadow outlives the man, and we 
behold his face written in sunbeams when his body is mioulder- 
ing in the dust. We become acquainted with forms of exist- 
ence we have never seen, and have conceptions as vivid ahd 
distinct as those who have enjoyed their society and converse. 
I was therefore induced to look upon painting as the link that 
connected the living and the dead. I considered that the body 
literally vanished into a shade, and that this shade possessed a 
tongevyity far beyond the body. I was again led to reflect, that 
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these phantoms, when evoked by the pencil, bid defiance to the 
king of terrors, and deprived even the grave of that portion of 
its triumph over men, which it derived from oblivion. 

In the midst of these sensations mine eyes alighted on the 
portrait of Washington Irving, Esq. from (as I understood) the 
pencil of Mr. Jarvis. Now, sir, wherefore it was, lam unable to 
say; but so z¢ was, that this portrait delighted me. It could not be 
because the likeness was accurate, for the original I had never 
scen; neither could this result from motives of private regard 
to the painter, for his name at that time I did not know, and 
with him, at the present time, I am not acquainted. Of this 
art I know nothing, and my pleasure could not, of course, arise 
from any critical investigation of the painter’s merits. But, sir, 
if Mr. Jarvis will consider it as a compliment to his pencil to be 
informed that a stranger was delighted with his piece, without 
being able to tell the reason wherefore, and whe fairly avows 
his incompetence to the analysis of his own feelings, I frankly 
confess myseli that one. 


oy 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. WORGAN. 


Joux Dawes WorGaAn was a young man born of English 
parents, who died at the early age of nineteen years. He was a 
candidate for the ministry, and it was his intention to have de- 
voted his life to the service of his Redeemer. His appetite for 
knowledge was almost incredible. He was the author of several 
elegant Latin poems, and had made rapid proficiency in the 
Greek and Hebrew languages. He was likewise intimately ac- 
quainted with the Italian language, and has favoured us with 
several beautiful versions of Petrarch’s sonnets. What renders 
his life still more interesting is his perfect exemption, not only 
from all the vices, but from almost all the foibles to which early 
genius has been so prone, that some writers have supposed them 
In the midst of prospects 
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so flattering, and while futurity sparkled with a long succession 
of years and honours, he receives the summons from the grave. 
If his life was so endearing, how interesting was his death! All 
his thoughts were now absorbed in devotion. While life was 
flowing in torrents from his lungs, and. suffocation was every 
moment anticipated, he casts an eye of affection towards his dis- 
consolate mother, and exclaims, “ My beloved mother, do not 
grieve, but rejoice. I am going from a world of sin and sor- 
row to never-ending joy. My Saviour hath, in answer to 
our united prayers, perfectly tranquillized my mind. O thou 
God of compassion, great are thy mercies to me.” We hope 
we have said enough for the present, to interest the reader in 
his behalf. We shall hereafter give a sketch of his life more 
at large. | 





The following sonnet from Petrarch is a specimen of his ta- 
lents. We shall occasionally devote a portion of our pages to 
other selections from his works. 


SONNET, FROM PETRARCH. 


Nor stars that roll on high their wand’ring train, 
Nor barks that glide along the glassy flood, 
Nor warriors, blazing on the tented plain, 
Nor deer, gay bounding through the gloomy wood, 
Nor tidings that delight the longing breast, 
Nor dulcet warblingss of the love-tun’d lyre, 
Nor limpid founts, nor meads in verdure drest, 
Made vocal by the virgin’s beauteous quire, 
Nor aught besides my grief-worn heart can prize, 
Since she, the light and mirror of my eyes, 
Sleeps in the dust. By speechless woes impell’d, 
I call for Death,—blest bound’ry to my pain, 
Still panting to behold those charms again, 
Which, ah! ’twere best I never had beheld! 


VOL. VI. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


Boston, Sept. 7, 1811. 
Mr. Eprror, 

THERe is an attack, sir, on the memory of Richard Cumber- 
land, introduced into The Port Folio for the present month, by 
way of episode to “ Comments on the Character of Dr. Gold- 
smith,’’ that is to be commended but little for its temper and less 
for its correctness. When setting forth the praises of a fa- 
vourite writer, dear to us from the charms of genius, and hal- 
lowed by the gifts of inspiration, our literary idolatry is for the 
moment unmindful, that there are other gods; the Pantheon’s 
vastness then holds but one object for the worship of taste; Me- 
mory is very conveniently enabled to comprehend the whole di- 
vinity of the character she contemplates, by letting every other 
slip from herembrace. Nay, sir, in the heat of our zeal, super- 
stitious shall I call it? we sometimes unintentionally violate the 
rites of fellow votaries, outrage feelings full as fervent as ours, 
and profane objects equally entitled to general adoration. 

These remarks are not meant to be applied to your ingenu- 
ous correspondent, to the disparagement, in the least, of his mo- 
tives. If subject at all to their application, it is only so far as 
few or none are exempt. His enthusiasm alone inflames him 
into being unjust. Like all other enthusiasts, he only dresses 
the hero of his piece in every thing heroic, belong to what hero 
it may. 

The ceremony of christening the doctor’s second comedy at 
the club* to which it was brought by its parent, a bantling with- 
out aname, Mr. Cumberland has detailed to us with no com- 
mon interest; and upon Goldsmith’s. remark, on this occasion, 
addressed to Mr. Cumberland, thus follow the comments your 
friend has been kind enough to communicate. “ We have no 
doubt such was the precise opinion of Oliver Goldsmith. But 
how does Mr. Cumberland comport himself on this occasion‘ 


* Not “ The Literary Club.” Of this Cumberland was not a member. See 
Boswell and Goldsmith’s life, prefixed to the last Newyork edition of his 
works in six volumes 12mo. 
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In a strain of affected superiority he swells himself in his chair, 
and inserts this paragraph in his ‘ Memoirs.’ I really felt for the 
distresses of the amiable poet.” As to the swelling in the chair 
of the venerable Cumberland, the expression almost tempts us 
to wish, that the commentator had been at ease in his own, and 
made himself comfortable with the good Dr. Goldsmith, not at 
the expense of his veteran friend, grown hoary in the service of 
his country, as well in arms as in letters. In quoting the re- 
mark of Mr. Cumberland, there occurs an inaccuracy we should 
gladly pass without notice, did it not leave the expression sus- 
ceptible of a contemptuous turn, which the original does not 
admit. Thus stands the passage in the “ Memoirs: ‘* When 
I perceived an embarrassment in his manner towards me, I lost 
no time to put him at his ease. 4s my heart was ever warm 
towards my cotemporaries, 1 did not counterfeit, I really felt a 
cordial interest in his behalf, and I had soon the pleasure to per- 
ceive, that he credited me for my sincerity. ‘ You and I,’ said 
he, ‘have very different motives for resorting to the stage. I 
write for money, and care little about fame.’ I was touched by 
this melancholy confession, and from that moment busied myself 
assiduously among all my connexions in his cause.” It is in vain 
we look here for the strain of affected superiority; and, perhaps, 
had the sentence been cited correctly, the remark had been 
spared. The commentator continues—“ Sweltering under the 
influence of a compliment that the amiable modesty of Gold- 
smith conferred, he sneers at his talents for the drama.” Unless 
“ sweltering” at a compliment so changed Mr. Cumberland’s 
aspect at the time, as to be mistaken for sneering, we know not 
how to account for such a breach of good manners in so well- 


> 


bred a gentleman. There is certainly no feature in the face of 
the text as we have presented it, that has the least appearance 
of sneer. ‘The distortion of countenance, if any, is from sympa- 
thy, not contempt. But “ did Mr. Cumberland believe, that the 
opinion Goldsmith expressed was in conformity to the opinion 
of the world?” I answer as to the last suggestion, that “ he 
cared little about fame,” unless it is to be understood compara- 
tively with “ money,” and the necessaries of life. Mr. Curaber- 
land might, without being wanting in charity, have supposed 
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him in this not very sincere, and therefore, understanding it ei- 
ther way, might pretty fairly conclude, that, as to the measure 
of his care for fame, the real opinions of the world and the doc- 
tor were fully coincident. With respect to the other sugges- 
tions, as Goldsmith was notoriously in penury, and Cumberland 
in comparative affluence, it might not unreasonably be presumed 
that the supreme object in writing with the former was money, 
and with the other was fame. The “ comments” proceed— 
‘“‘ Felt for the distresses of the amiable poet! and was Goldsmith 
to be a pensioner on the bounty of Richard Cumberland!”” We 
regret the repetition of this erroneous quotation. If these 
words are ridiculous, the commentator will remember, they are 
entirely his own. Before he undertook to retort the sneer as 
in triumph, politeness had been better consulted by deliberately 
ascertaining whether his suspicions of Mr. Cumberland, in this 
respect, were well founded. We hope the doctor was at no time 
a pensioner upon bounty. Yet certain it is, that he, who adorn- 
ed whatever he touched, often wanted the needful to be decent 
himself. No man was ever humbled by receiving a favour at 
the hands of Cumberland, who surely was never among the most 
backward in extending relief to distress, especially in the person 
of a competitor in letters, and that person Oliver Goldsmith. 

“ Was Cumberland blind to a glory that outdazzled his 
own!’’ That he was blind to no glory of the writer of “ Reta- 
liation,” the praises so abundant in his * memoirs” sufficiently 
evince. If dramatic glory alone be here intended, as that seems 
the subject of comparison, in that work which now seems his 
last will to mankind, he has left them this testament. “It is to 
be lamented, that Oliver Goldsmith did not begin at an earlier 
period of life to turn his genius to dramatic compositions, and 
much more to be lamented, that, after he had begun, the suc- 
ceeding period of his life was so soon cut off.” Of his “ Good- 
natured Man” he observes, “ it had enough to justify Burke’s 
good opinion of it, and secure the author against loss of re- 
putation, as it had the stamp of a man of talents upon it.” 
But can it be that his friend’s “ glory” as a dramatist, “ out- 
dazzled his own?”” No man of his age had then done more in 
the drama than Richard Cumberland. He had already written 
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“ The Banishment of Cicero,” “ The Brothers,’ ** The West- 
Indian,”’ and “ The Fashionable Lover.” Those who know what 
it is to succeed in the production of a single comedy, can realize 
the renown acquired from success in several. The first was ra- 
ther a work for the closet; the public gave “* The Brothers” no 
frigid welcome on their original introduction; but no play was 
ever better received than “ The West-Indian;” none still main- 
tains a prouder popularity, coextensive with the knowledge of 
the language. Eight and twenty nights in succession evinced 
the ardour of the public to witness its performance at first. Their 








delight in it was an emotion at once violent and lasting. Last of 
all, before the appearance of Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer,’’ Cumberland gave the world “ The Fashionable Lover,” 
of which that world thought less, but its author and Garrick 
more, than of “ The West-Indian.” Its reception was highly 
honourable, though less flattering thar that of the other. Having 
thus, at that time, written more comedies than any one of his 
cotemporaries, he had advanced so far towards the goal as fairly 
to distance every competitor; and now, that his race is run, the 
world are of opinion, they were then in possession of what, In 
the review of his course, best establishes his title to the prize. 
In literature it is the dramatic department that was Cumber- 
land’s element. No wonder Goldsmith’s timidity stood abashed 
in his presence. He beheld the Menander of his day; but, con- 
vinced that the man of kindred genius must be too of spirit 
congenial, he soon felt inspired with confidence in his friend- 
ship, and hope from his zeal. That this confidence was never 
betrayed, nor hope disappointed, Cumberland’s efforts to add 
to. the eclat of “ She Stoops to Conquer,” on the first night of 
performance, his uniform deportment to Goldsmith through life, 
and respect to his memory, by contributing to his monument in 
Westminster Abbey, had effectually put, as we had imagined, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. Such, then, was the character 
of Richard Cumberland, as a champion in the service of legiti- 
mate comedy. Goldsmith was supported.only by “ The Good- 
natured Man,” a play, which, though Burke approved, Garrick 
condemned. As a competitor with Cumberland in this respect, 
of course, at that time, “ great were the odds,” and the trial 
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somewhat daring. “She Stoops to Conquer,” eccentric as it was, 
succeeded. There was a raciness in its humour; every thing 
about it had the peculiarity of Goldsmith; the joke, that could 
have been produced only by one, instantaneously electrified all; 
and this comedy still holds its place upon the stage, a popular 
favourite. Long since has “ The Good-natured Man,” fallen far 
below it in public opinion. On these two plays, all he ever 
wrote, now rest the doctor’s dramatic pretensions. Cumber- 
land’s comic muse has continued to be preternaturally prolific. 
* The Choleric Man,” and “ The Jew,” ‘“* The Natural Son,’ 
and “ The Wheel of Fortune,” among more in number* than 
any other English dramatist has yet preduced, confirm his 
claims to that general favour, which was well enough establish- 
ed before. But without adverting to any of these, perhaps that 
man should suspect his own taste of singular perverseness, who 
can prefer Tony Lumkin to the character of Belcour, or “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” to “ The West-Indian.” ‘ As a dramatist,” 
Mr. Cumberland has teld us, “ he would fain intercede for a 
candid interpretation of his labours, and recommend his memory 
to posterity for protection, after death, from those unhandsome 
cavils he had patiently endured while living.”” His death has 
now unhappily made his survivors become to him at once co- 
temporaries and posterity. On them the call seems doubly 
joud. But let us listen to the commentator again. “ Did he 
really believe, that Goldsmith, whatever might be his expecta- 
tions, was to be abandonéd by posterity to oblivion? Yes, he 

did.” What a ridiculous belief, and what a blockhead does it 

not make of Richard Cumberland? “ Whatever may be the me- 

rits of Cumberland,” our author continues, “ the fact is unde- 
niable, he harboured a mean jeulousy towards cotemporary wri- 

ters. He felt that, whatever applause was bestowed on them 

detracted so much from his merit.” The novelty of this last 

suggestion takes us by surprise. To the charge it conveys, 

however, we shall readily hearken to Mr. Cumberland himself 
in defence. It is a voice “ coming from the grave, and par- 
taking of the energy and inspiration of eternal truth.” “ I so- 


* See note at the end. 
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lemnly protest, that I have never written or caused to be writ- 
ten a single line to puff and praise myself, or to decry a brother 
dramatist, since I had life. Of all such anonymous and mean 
manoeuvres I am clearly innocent, and proudly disdainful.” “I 
cannot pass myself off,” says this dying scholar and christian at 
the age of seventy-five, “‘ for more than I have been where I am 
about to go, and if, before my departure, I were now to take 
credit for merits which I have not, the few which I have, would 
be all too few to atone for the deceit.” We feel little concern 
for the cause of this jealousy, if the effect is conceived to exist 
in a character of such signal purity. The assertion that “ the 
fact is undeniable,” to deny merely is to disprove. We shall 
undertake, however, as far as is possible, the proof of a nega- 
tive;. and show that Mr. Cumberland was far from harbouring 
jealousy towards cotemporary writers. Had he harboured such 
jealousy, and acted upon it, his practice would have been direct- 
ly at war with one of his favourite theories, that he constantly 
availed himself of every occasion to promulgate; and is it not a 
little singular, if the suggestion were true, that all his cotempo- 
raries are so very delicate and tender of his feelings, as never 
in his life-time to hint it? Would not the injured party have 
been then likely to institute the complaint? No subject was 
more constantly the delight of Mr. Cumberland’s song, through- 
out an uncommonly protractéd existence, than the necessity and 
importance of supporting living merit, and giving encourage- 








ment to. cotemporary writers. It had grown with him into an 
inviolable principle of duty. “ It never was my object,” said 
he, “to depress the livisg candidate fer fame; but has been uni- 
formly my desire and my endeavour to uphold and cherish ge- 
nius, whilst it lives among us and may be fostered by our 
commendations. The dead can do no more. They have finish- 
ed their career, and there is no more use and. profit in our praise 
of them; the living are our property; we have a participation in 
their talents, and it is no less our interest than our duty to en- 
courage all their efforts for the honour of the era we belong to.” 
He thus eloquently ridicules the idea of withholding praise till 
after death. This is indeed to defer the “life in other’s breath,” 
till we had lost the life in our own, and never to let the literary 
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vetary live doubly. “ If our resurrection critics,” thus the il- 
lustrious dramatist denominates them, “ shall persist to rum- 
mage among the graves, and carry their eyes like the hare, who 
sees distinctly only what is behind her, they may probably spy 
out my shade in the back-ground, and bring it into notice. It 
is naturally to be presumed that if they would come manfully 
forward for a living author, the living author would be better 
pleased; but this he must not expect; the temple of their praise 
is reared with dry bones and skulls; and till he is a skeleton he 
cannot be their hero.” Again—* I flatter myself I have, through 
life, been not unmindful of the rule, which I have been so 
frequently importunate to recommend; and I must own, in 
seme instances, I have had no better reason for my praise 
and commendation of a living ‘author, than that he was alive.” 
The classical reader will recollect similar sentiments, embel- 
lished and enforced from versé and prose in his other works. 
I quote from the ‘“‘ Memoirs” only; which passed, it is well 
known, under the eye of all the critics in Europe, the North 
Britons among the rest; and had any instance existed, where his 
practice clashed with these reiterated precepts, would not some 
mild reviewer have been good-natured enough to smooth his pas- 
sage to the tomb by reminding him of it? 

Did Cumberland harbour a mean jealousy of Goldsmith? 
What he said of his dramatic pretensions we have already no- 
ticed. Of the other glories of his character he was not blind to 
the effulgence, however dazzling. He joins heartily in Gar- 
rick’s burst of panegyric, ‘that he wrote like Apollo,” speaks, 
as all the world do, of his “ Deserted Village,” “ Traveller,” 
and “ Hermit,” and thus justly characterizes his prosaic compo- 
sitions. “ There is something in Goldsmith’s prose uncom- 
monly sweet and harmonious; it is clear, simple, easy to be un- 
derstood; we never want to read his period twice except for the 
pleasure it bestows; obscurity never calls us back to a repeti- 
tien of it.”” Is it thus to speak meanly? Can these praises pro- 
ceed from a mean jealousy? Harboured he any mean jealousy 
of Burke, Johnson, Garrick, sir Joshua Reynolds, Soame Jenyns, 
Samuel Rogers, and the whole host of cotemporaries mentioned 
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in his “ Memoirs?” Let the reader of the “ Memoirs” answer 
the question. | 

The French eulogist of sir Isaac Newton thought it to his 
honour to suggest, that in his character there was no singula- 
rity. To,Cumberland belongs similar praise. He was happily 
exempt from those eccentricities that unfit genius for any sphere. 
Proudly correct, his was the path that brightened as it pro- 
gressed, leaving mankind an elevated character in letters and 
life to add to moral precept the weight of a perfect moral. ex- 
ample. Richard Cumberland is no stranger to the world. Little 
did he need this feeble effort from the feeblest of his admirers. 
In deference rather to the abilities that seemed to assail, than 
from apprehension for the object of assault, this attempt was 
ventured. The friend and inmate of sir Joshua Reynolds and of 
Edmund Burke, of lord Mansfield, and Samuel Johnson, may 
safely be left as well enough known from these, his companions. 
It is not wished to compare or contrast him with others. A pro- 
found scholar, and a general author, literature occasionally found 
him in every department. Something he has done as a biblical 
critic; much as a philosophical christian; contraversy has proved 
him a champion; in him the British classics have gained an 
‘‘ Observer,” and the Greek areformer; for his sake “ Calvary” 
has imparted to song the immortality of the subject; him biogra- 
phy and history have sometimes allured to their shades, but the 
drama has welcomed to her inmost recesses. He has written no 
novel that attracts like the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” no poems that 
- eharm like “ Sweet Auburn,” and “ The Traveller.” As an 
essayist, he has more learning than Johnson, and less fascination 
than Goldsmith. As dramatists they are not to be compared. 
Their spirits, I trust, are ere this reunited. Perhaps too, his 
name is already mingled with theirs; and Westminster Abbey 
contemplates the comic Muse forgetting herself at the monu- 
ment of Cumberland, and bedewing with tears the marble slab, 
inscribed to his memory— 


“ THE TERENCE OF ENGLAND; THE MENDER OF HEARTS!” 


Note.—I subjoin a list ‘of Mr. Cumberland’s dramas, and 


hope sir James Bland Burges, Richard Sharpe, Esq. and Mr. 
VOL. VI. $ 
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Sa: uel Rowers, will soon issue from the press a complete edi- 
tion of his works: 

Arab, Banishment of Cicero, Battle ef Hastings, Brutus 
the Elder, Box Lobby Challenge, Brothers, Choleric Man, 
Country Attorney, Calypso, Charactacus, Carmelite, Clouds, 
from the Greek of Aristophanes, Defendant, Days of Yore, Don 
Pedro, Eccentric Lover, Fashionable Lover, False Demetrius, 
False Impressions, First Love, Hint to Husbands, Impostor, 
Jew, Last of the Family, Mysterious Husband, Natural Son, 
Note of Hand, Sailor’s Daughter; Shakspeare in the Shades, 
Timon of Athens, altered from Shakspeare, Torrendel, Wal- 
loons. Wat Tyler, West Indian, Wheel of Fortune, Widow of 
Delphi, Word for Nature. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


DESCRIPTION OF FHE MITCHILL LIGHT-HOUSE, 


ERECTED ON SANDS’S-POINT, A LITTLE TO THE EASTWARD OF 
HELLGATE, IN LONG-ISLAND SOUND. 


(With a perspective view by Inderwick.) 


THERE is, perhaps, no navigable coast, not even the British 
Channel, that is better illuminated than Long-island sound. It 
has been considered in congress, that this great thoroughfare 
of commerce ought to be rendered as safe as possible, by night 
as well as by day. Accordingly, the most liberal provision has 
been made for buoys, beacons, and light-houses, to direct mari- 
ners in their course. And by virtue‘of an act of congress, pass- 
ed.the sixth of April 1802, the secretary of the treasury caused 
a survey of the sound to be made, at the expense of the United 
States. Messrs. Morris and Dana, the former then a senator, 
and the latter a member of the house of representatives, were 
very active in procuring the enactment of the bill for this 
purpose, 
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The persons empioyed on the service were captains Post, of 
Southold, Cahoone, of Rhodeisland, and Fosdick, of Newlondon. 
Fheir chart has since been engraved and published. The origi- 








nal is on file in the treasury at Washington. It is remarkably 
accurate, and is worthy of entire reliancg by every navigator. 
There is, however, a subject of regret; and this is, that the com- 
missioners did not delineate more of the bays and harbours, and 
that they terminated their labours at Frog’s-point, omitting en- 
tirely the narrow and intricate passage thence to Newyork. 

By a succession of congressional laws light-houses had been 
established at Newlondon, Lynde’s-point, at the mouth of Con- 
necticut river, at Five Mile Point near Newhaven, Faulkner’s- 
island, and Bridgeport, or Black Rock in Connecticut; also on 
Montock-point, and Eaton’s-neck in Newyork; and likewise at 
Westerly, near the eastern opcning of Fisher’s-island sound, in 
Providence Plantations. } 

Thus by a regular disposition and succession of lights, a ves- 
sel could be guided during her passage through the sound, from 
the eastward as far to the west as Eaton’s-neck light would carry 
her, in the most safe and easy manner. But beyond that point, 
all was obscure and difficult. The shoal, with dangerous rocks, 
called Executions and Steffiing Stones, threatened the safety 
of life and property, by their midway situation between shore 
and shore. Othcr impediments, from reefs and islands existed 


thereabout. And the good of trade and intercourse demanded 


that something further should be done. 

Watch-point, or as it is otherwise called, Sands’s-point, was 
pitched upon for this improvement. It isthe northernmost pro- 
jection of Cow-neck in the town of North Hempstead, Queen’s 
county, and is distant about ten miles fromthe court-house, and 
fourteen from the village of Hempstead. A beautiful beach of 
white sand lies between the water’s edge and the upland, present- 
ing to the eye, a noble curve. The bank is bold, and its side and 
summit are skirted with trees, many of which are oaks and ce- 
dars. The elevation varies from ten to forty feet, above the level 
oftide-water. From this eminence, the sound is seen extending 
beyond the limits of Herse-neck, Matinicack-point, and Stam- 
ford castward, and resembling the ocean by its boundless ex- 
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panse; while westward, all the space towards Whitestone is in 
sight. Hurtleberry-island, Pea-island, Allen’s-island, Hender- 
son’s-island, Hart-island, City-island, with many interjacent rocks, 
and several intervening tracts of the continental part of West- 
chester county, situated between Mamaroneck and Frog’s-point, 
lie fair in prospect: as also do Buarker’s-point, the entrance of 
Cow-bay, Great-neck, and Thorne’s-point, in Flushing, on the 
Long-island side. 

As long ago as 1790, this select spot was surveyed and de- 
lineated by Samuel L. Mitchill and Samuel Wood. Nothing 
further, however, was done until 1805, when captain Brewster 
exerted himself to obtain subscribers to petitions to congress, 
written by Dr. Mitchill, on board the revenue-cutter, during one 
of his excursions in that vessel with that officer. Pursuant to 
the prayer of these petitioners, congress passed an act bearing 
date January 26, 1806, for the erection of a good and sufficient 
light-house at this place, for the maintenance of a keeper, and 
for the permanent support of the same. 

The legislature of Newyork, shortly after ceded the jurisdic- 
tion to the United States imthe usual form. But Mr. Benjamin 
Hewlett, the proprietor of the land, refusing to sell it, a second 
act was passed, early in 1808, authorising the governor of the 
state (his excellency D. D. Tompkins) to purchase five acres by 
private bargain; and if he could not agree in this way, to sue 
forth from the Court of Chancery a writ of ad guod damnum, 
for the purpose of acquiring title and possession for the just va- 
lue, by the intervention of a jury of the vicinage. Under this le- 
gal arrangement, the owner finding it useless to oppose any long- 
er his private interests to the public good, sold the ground, and 
received for it a liberal compensation, beyond the price he asked. 

Immediately thereafter, David Gelston, isq. collector of the 
revenue for the port of Newyork, within whose district the land 
lay, published an advertisement inviting proposals for construct- 
ing the light-house and the necessary buildings, conformably to 
a specified plan. Those of Messrs. Mason and Way of Newlon- 
don were accepted; and these artists drove on the work with so 
much speed, that before the end of November 1809, the lantern 
was finished for the reception of oil. Indeed, on the 9th of Sep- 
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tember, a grand civic festival had been held at the place, and the 
founder had been sent for, to preside at the table, and per- 
form the inauguration-ceremony of lighting the first lamp, in the 
presence of the respectability, youth and beauty of both sexes, 
collected in unusyal number on the occasion. 

The house is an octagon of stone; forty-eight feet above the 
ground level, and navigators have ever since enjoyed the benefit 
of its light. It stands in the middle of a field so highly cultiva- 
ted, that the Mircuit1, with the circular wall supportiag the 
bank, the keeper’s house, the vault for the oil, the remnant of 
ancient forest vaks, the white partition fence, and the excellent 
order pervading the whole, forms a spectacle not inferior to any 
thing of the kind on the coast. And lastly, Pretty’s-reef, a dis- 
tinguished place for catching black-fish; Old Success, a solitary 
mass of granite, lying almost mid-sound, and very dangerous to 
navigators; and Aidd’s-rock, noted for the treasure fabled to have 
been buried near it by the famous buccanneer; ave a few of the 
objects which deserve the attention of the traveller who visits 
this place. 


CRITICISM.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO: 


THE VISION OF DON RODERIC; A POEM, 


BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


Tuer Muse of Walter Scott is always sure of exciting much 
curlosity, whenever she deigns to make her appearance in public. 
We are prepared to admire the gracefulness of her mien, her 
flowing drapery, and the light buoyancy of her gait. Having 
been a favourite, and charmed and fascinated so Long, she has 
become. of late a little insolent, and seems to apprehend that she 
has a prescriptive right to our reverence. Like other saucy 
females, who have been for a long time the toast of the town, 
she ventures forth in her undress, and imagines that she is en- 
titled te reverence, although in dishabille. Now if we could, 
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under the rose, whisper a word in the ear of this lady, we should 
not hesitate to caution her to beware of the public walks. We 
would tell her, that those who have high characters to preserve, 
have also high characters to lose. However this good lady may 
plume herself on her popularity, she has no right to appear in 
the circle which her elegant drapery once adorned, with her 








stockings ungartered, or shoes down at the heels. We have a 
right to anticipate the full pleasure she has formerly conferred, 
and we will not submit to her humours and caprice, when she 
labours to set the laws of decorum and propriety at defiance. 
Indeed, to drop metaphor, it has been the cardinal sin of all 
poets to grow lazy and to live on the reputation heretofore ac- 
quired, when once they have arrived at eminence. Pope, who 
was one of the most industrious of this capricious race of mor- 
tals, founded his fame on the Iliad, and worked like a day-la- 
bourer in the Odyssy. Walter Scott has, in the present instance, 
followed a précedent so pernicious. He should remember, that 
he is environed by a set of critical hounds, of the true Scottish 
breed, who have already shown their ivory teeth, and are ready 
to hunt him down the mement he assumes the shape of Actzon. 
This poem was undoubtedly composed for a noble and patriotic 
purpose.—It was written, as the author informs us, for the fund 
instituted for the relief of the Portuguese now suffering under 
the exorbitant ambition of Buonaparte. We wish, on the present 
occasion, we could pay the same compliment to the poetry as to 
the patriotisin of the author. The benevolence of the motive 
does not consecrate a bad action, nor is it a plea to be admitted, 
in justification of a piece of workmanship clumsily executed, that 
the artist is to realize none of the profits. It is rather a claim 
an a higher exertion of his talents; and as the motive was bene- 
volent, the work should be superb and magnificent. The author 
has, by way of extenuation, informed us, that the work was has- 
tily executed. We need no ghost to te]l us this; the work itself 
bears manifest and indubitable evidence of the fact. It was evi- 
dently struck out ata heat, and is rather evidence of what Mr. 
S. ought to have done, than of what he has actually accomplish- 
ed. We do not think this is ingenuous treatment: nor ought Mr 
Scott to measure himself by any other standard than his own‘ 
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He seeiis to be satished with the thought that his wors( produc- 
tions will be rather better than the best of ordinary poets; and 
so indeed they are: but still we have aright to expect, if a house- 
wifery metaphor may be excused, the skimmings of his genius. 

From what we have already said, the reader is prepared to ex- 
pect that the poem bears hard on modern times, and that the tyran- 
ny of Buonaparte forms its principal ingredient. In fact, all the 
other parts of the poem are ancillary and subordinate to that one. 
The pocm is founded on an ancient Spanish tradition, that don 
Roderic, the last king of Spain, of the Gothic race, on an invasion 
from the Moors, descended into a vault situated in the vicinity 
of Toledo, the opening of which was supposed to be fatal to the 
monarchy of Spain. He was supposed there to have seen the 
battle of the Saracens, that eventuated in his own death and 
the reduction of his empire. Our author has, by a licentia poe- 
tica, extended this vision su far as to embrace three distinct 
periods of the Spanish monarchy:—the first, the invasion of the 
Moors, defeat and death of Roderic: the second embraces the 
period when the united arms of Spain and Portugal triumphed 
in the Eust and West Indies, and the last period ends with the 
tyranny of Buonaparte. From the construction of the poem, we 
find, that the event must remain imperfect: the destiny of Spain 
is still enveloped in clouds and darkness, and poets must be con- 
tented with other inspiration than that of prophecy. However, 
although the event must reniain uncertain, it furnishes no apo- 
logy for the poem. The poet might have disposed of his hero 
in avariety of ways, to plead in excuse for his own want of pro- 
phecy. The principal defect is the glaring lack of consistency 
in the poet’s design. The hero enters the vault, transformed by 
the poet into a cathedral, and for aught that appears in the poem, 
remains there to the present moment. How he came out we 
are left to conjecture. Scott makes don Roderic well enough 
acquainted with the two preceding periods of Spanish history; 
but when he comes tothe last, he sacrifices his poem to his poli- 
tics, and neither thinks nor dreams of don Roderic again. The 
centinels of the monarch had been tretting at the outside of the 
cathedral, for the approach of the sovereign, and there they stand 
to the present hour unrelieved. The poet was so incensed at the 
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atrocities of Buonaparte, that he committed himself a poetical 
enormity of a similar kind, and suffered the unfortunate Roderic 
to starve in achurch. Mr. Scott knows well enough that every 
thing of this nature ought to be true to itself. The whole of the 
story should have been comprehended in the vision or none of 
it. The enormities of Buonaparte had furnished materials of aw- 
ful embellishment to his hands, if indeed such actions are capa- 
ble of embellishment. But it is altogether unpardonable thus 
to forsake the vehicle of his story, and to introduce himself as 
the substitute. The Vision of Don Roderic is now neither fancy 
nor fact, but in a state of amphibious existence between both. 
This produces a train of jarring and discordant sensations.— 
Where there is so much of supernatural machinery, it gives us 
a dislike for plain homespun narrative; but narrative in the sequel 
takes ample revenge, and drives the supernatural machinery 
from our minds. This dereliction of the character and vehicle 
assumed fur the story, is by no means a sin of novel commission, 
as Dryden’s two wild and profoundly erudite beasts, the hind 
and the panther, are ready to testify upon oath. Still this has 
been long since scouted, and it is now the undoubted common 
law of Parnassus, that no such offences shall escape without 
punishment. 

It is in a great measure characteristic of Walter Scott to in- 
troduce superhuman persons on the stage, first to enjoy, and then 
to abandon them. We sincerely hope that the Muses will not 
requite such ungrateful conduct by abandoning him. Thus far 
as to the plot of his piece, in which Mr. Scott has been in all his 
writings consistently unsuccessful. With regard to the execu- 
tion, in which he has formerly so highly excelled, we are sorry 
not to observe in this poem traces of the same great and perva- 
ding genius. There is a strength, to be sure, that redeems it 
from the mass of vulgar poesy; but very few of those delicate 
touches and accurate delineations by which he is known to sur- 
pass all the poets of his day, when he puts his genius to the 
proof. Mr. Scott has now departed from his ancient plan, which 
was to make the splendor of the execution more than to compen- 
sate for the clumsiness of his design, for the one is well fitted 
for the other, and both are unworthy of him. Let us not, how+ 
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ever be supposed to censure the present poem beyond its merits. 
We are regaled with several sparkling beauties; but they are not 
such as the world has a right to anticipate from such an author. 

Weare now prepared to enter with don Roderic to the cathe- 
dral of Toledo, where we find him in the company of his confes- 
sor: 


Long, large, and lofty was that vaulted hall; 
Roof, walls, and floor were all of marble stone, 
Of polished marble, black as funeral pall, 
Carved o'er with signs and characters unknown. 
A paly light, as of the dawning, shone 
Through the sad bounds, but whence they could not spy; 
For, window to the upper air was none; 
Yet by that light could Roderic descry 
Wonders that ne’er till then were seen by mortal eye. 


In some succeeding stanzas the hero undertakes to apologize 
for the crimes he had committed, in the very act of-making his 
confession. For this he receives a severe reprimand, on which 
he demands of his confessor the keys of the room which is to un- 
fold his future destiny. The description of the room, and the 
two allegorical figures within, are thus presented to us: 


Grim sentinels, against the upper wall, 

Of molten bronze, two statues held their place; 
Massive their naked limbs, their stature tall, 

Their frowning foreheads golden circles grace. 
Moulded they seem for kings of giant race, 

That lived and sinned before the avenging flood; 
This grasped a sithe, that rested on a mace; 

‘This spread his wings for flight, that pondering stood, 

Each stubborn seemed and stern, immutable of mood. 


Fixed was the right-hand giant’s brazen look 
Upon his brother’s glass of shifting sand, 
As if its ebb he measured by a book, 
Whose iron volume loaded his huge hand; 
In which was wrote of many a falling land, 
Of empires lost, and kings to exile driven; 
And o’er that pair their names in scroll expand— 
“ Lo, Destiny and Trme! to whom by Heaven 
The guidance of the earth is for a season given.” 
VOL. VI. 3D 
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Even while they read, the sand-glass wastes away; 

And, as the last and lagging grains did creep, 

That right-hand giant ’gan his club upsway, 
As one that startles from a heavy sleep. 
Full on the upper wall the mace’s sweep 
At once descended with the force of thunder, 
And, hurtling down at once, in crumbled heap, 
The marble boundary was rent asunder, 
And gave to Roderic’s view new sights of fear and wonder. 








The first sight which the hero is presented with, the incur- 
sion of the Moors and his own destiny, are thus vividly described. 
The apostrophe of the hero, who observes his horse flying from 
the enemy, in the field of battle, is well imagined: 
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* They come! they come! I see the, groaning lands, 
White with the turbans of each Arab horde: 
Swart Zaarah joins her misbelieving bands, 
Alla and Mahomet their battle-word, 
The choice they yield the koran or the sword. — 
See how the Christians rush to arms amain !— 
{n yonder shout the voice of conflict roared; 
: The shadowy hosts are closing on the plain— 
i Now, God and St. Iago strike, for the good cause of Spain!* 
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7s * By heaven, the Moors prevail! the Christians yield!— 
i Their coward leader gives for flight the sign! 
} The sceptered craven mounts to quit the field— 
it Is not yon steed Orelia?—Yes ‘tis mine! 
| But never was she turned from battle-line:— 
Lo! where the recreant spurs o’er stock and stone! 
Curses pursue the slave and wrath divine! — 
Rivers ingulf him!””— Hush,” in shuddering tone, 
The prelate said; “ rash prince, yon visioned form’s thine own.” 
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The consequences of this victory are thus represented: 


ee 


Then rose the grated harem, to inclose 
The loveliest maidens of the Christian line; 
Then, menials to their misbelieving foes, 
Castile’s young nobles held forbidden wine; 
Then, too, the holy cross, salvation’s sign, 
By impious hands was from the altar thrown, 
And the deep aisles of the polluted shrine 
Echoed, for holy hymn and organ-tone, 
i The Santon’s frantic dance, the Faquir’s gibbering moan. 
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Our visitor next witnesses the eventual triumph of the 
Spaniards over their invaders. The allegorical representations 
of Bigotry and Valour are worthy of particular notice: 








From the dim landscape roll the clouds away— 
The Christians have regained their heritage; 
Before the Cross has waned the Crescent’s ray, 
And many a monastery decks the stage, 
And lofty church and low-browed hermitage. 
The land obeys a hermit and a knight,— 
The genii these of Spain for many an age; 
This clad in sackcloth; that in armour bright, 
And that was VaLour named, this Bicorry was hight. 


Va.oour was harnessed like a chief of old, 
Armed at all points, and prompt for knightly gest; 
His sword was tempered in the Ebro cold, 
Morena’s eagle-plume adorned h’s crest, 
The spoils of Afric’s lion bound his breast. 
Fierce he stepped forward and flung down his gage, 
As if of mortal kind to brave the Lest. 
Him followed his companion, dark and sage, 
As he, my master sung, the dangerous Archimage. 


Haughty of heart and brow, the warrior came, 
In look and language proud as proud might be, 
Vaunting his lordship, lineage, fights, and fame, 
Yet was that barefoot monk more proud than he; 
And as the ivy climbs the tallest tree, 
So round the loftiest soul his toils he wound, 
And with his spells subdued the fierce and free, 
Till ermined Age, and Youth in arms renowned, 
Honouring his scourge and hair-cloth, meekly kissed the ground. 


After this, we come down, by a few gentile gradations, to 
the last period—the situation of Spain previous to the Corsican 
usurpation, we find to be thus: 


Gray Royalty, grown impotent of teil, 

Lei the grave sceptre slip his lazy hold, 
And careless saw his rule become the spoil 
Of a loose female and her minion bold; 
But peace was on the cottage and the fold, 

From court-intrigue, from bickering faction far, 
Beneath the chesnut-tree love’s tale was told; 
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And to the tinkling of the light guitar 
Sweet stooped the western sun, sweet rose the evening star. 


Buonaparte makes his appearance, nor is his iron crown for- 
gotten or unimproved by the poet: 


Aniron crown his anxious forehead bore; 
And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne’er his purpose for remorse gave o’er, 
Or checked his course for piety or shame; 
Who, trained a soldier, deemed a soldier’s fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of battles won, 
Though neither truth nor honour decked his name; 
Who placed by Fortune on a Monarch’s throne, 
Recked not of monarch’s faith, or mercy’s kingly tone 


From a rude isle his ruder lineage came: 
The spark, that, from a suburb-hovel’s hearth 
Ascending, wraps some capital in flame, 
Hath not a meaner or more sordid birth. 
And for the soul that bade him waste the earth— 
The sable land-flood from some swamp obscure, 
That poisons the glad husband-field with dearth, 
And by destruction bids its fame endure, 
Hath not a source more sullen, stagnant, and impure. 


Before that leader strode a shadowy form; 

Her limbs like mist, her torch like meteor show’d, 
With which she beckoned him through fight and storm, 
And all he crushed that crossed his desperate road, 

Nor thought, nor feared, nor looked on what he trode; 

Realms could not glut his pride, blood could not slake, 
So oft as e’er she shook her torch abroad— 
It was AMBITION bade his terrors wake, 
Nor deigned she, as of yore, a milder form to take. 


No longer now she spurned at mean revenge, 
Or staid her hand for conquered foeman’s moan, 
As when, the fates of aged Rome to change, 
By Cesar’s side she crossed the Rubicon; 
Nor joyed she to bestow the spoils she won, 
As when the banded powers of Greece were tasked 
To war beneath the youth of Macedon: 
No seemly veil her modern minion ask’d, 


He saw her hideous face, and loved the fiend unmasked. 
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His important majesty, king Joseph, a sovereign put out to 
nurse, is thus dandled on the knee of the Muse: 


The ruthless leader beckoned from his train 
A wan, fraternal shade, and bade him kneel, 

And paled his temples with the crown of Spain, 
While trumpets rang, and heralds cried “ Castile!” 

Not that he loved him—No! in no man’s weal, 
Scarce in his own, e’er joyed that sullen heart; 

Yet round that throne he bade his warriors wheel, 
That the poor puppet might perform his part, 

And be a sceptered slave, at his stern beck to start. 


The sensation produced in the minds of the Spaniards by 
such a specimen of stupendous, and almost inconceivable per- 
fidy, is thus expressed: 


From Alpuhara’s peak that bugle rung, 
And it was echoed from Corunna’s wall; 
Stately Seville responsive war-shout flung, 
Grenada caught it in her Moorish hall; 
Gallicia bade her children fight or fall, 
Wild Biscay shook his mountain-coronet, 
Valencia roused her at the battle-call, 
And, foremost still where Valour’s sons are met, 
Fast started to his gun each fiery Miquelet. 


We must not forget the sufferings of Zaragoza: 


Then Zaragoza—blighted be the tongue 
That names thy name, without the honour due! 

For never hath the harp of minstrel rung, 
Of faith so felly proved, so firmly true! 

‘ Mine, sap, and bomb, thy shattered ruins knew, 

Each art of war’s extremity had room, 

Twice from thy half-sacked streets the foe withdrew, 
And when at length stern Fate decreed thy doom, 

They won not Zaragoza, but her children’s bloody tomb. 


Don Roderic now arrives at a period of time the military 
events of which must ever in poetry appear cold and uninterest- 
ing. The fault is not in the writers, as many of our sleek and 
dapper critics have remarked, but owing to the wonderful chan- 
ges and improvements of modern ages. A battle of the Greeks 
and Romans, or if we resort to more modern times, of the 
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knights, afforded scope for poetical embellishment, because it 
was a personal contest for victory, and muscular sirength deci- 
ded the issue. When Achilles and Hector engage, their lances 
may be compared to lightning, and their blows to the thunder- 
bolts of Jove. These are subjects capable of being allied to 
something, which nature abounds in, more terrific, and the mind 








of the reader is consequently elevated, when the spectacle is 
produced. But when lightning, or in other words gunpowder, 
which makes an explosion as loud and terrific, is the engine of 
destruction, the fancy of the poet fails him for the cause that it 
aided him before; and that is, because nature admits of nothing 
more awful by which it can be elevated in comparison. How 
tame and insipid, then, must the description appear, when the 
poet is restricted to this simple fact, that the cannon lightens and 
thunders. The dry official account of an engagement adopts 
this phraseology, and the Muse can present us with nothing 
more. So sensible was Milton of this difficulty that he endea- 
voured to evade it by adopting it. His infernal angels assail 
heaven with cannon, and put their enemies to route. Thus the 
very fact produced by critics, to show the depravity of modern 
invention, is decisive evidence against them; for we Iterally 
fight with those engines that Homer thought belonged only to 
the Deity. It is from this cause that ancient chivalry is now 
held in such requisition by the poets in their descriptions of a 

battle; nature furnishes them with agents more powerful than 

their instruments of offence; and this space affords an opportu- 

nity for the embellishments of the Muse. We offer this as an 

apology for Walter Scott; and the reader must not be surprised 

if the man who was capable of thrilling us with so much horror 

at the battle of Floddenfield, appears comparatively cold and 
insipid, when his Muse attempts to record the battles of Buona- 

parte. The following extract will show how difficult it is for the 

Muse to dabble with gunpowder; an article for which a poet has 
the same instinctive antipathy as a crow: 


‘Nor thine alone such wreck. Gerona fair! 
Faithful to death thy. heroes should be sung, 

Manning the towers, while o’er their heads the air, 

Swart as the smoke from raging furnace hung; 
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Now thicker darkening where the mine was sprung, 
Now briefly lightened by the cannon’s flare, 
Now arched with fire-sparks as the bomb was flung, 
And reddening now with conflagration's glare, 
While by the fatal light the foes for storm prepare. 


We are now prepared for the imtreduction of the Spanish 
allies, and the distinctive national traits of each are thus happily 
expressed: 


A various host—from kindred realms they came, 
Brethren in arms, but rivals in renown— 
For yon fair bands shall merry England claim, 
And with their deeds of valour deck her crown. 
Her’s their bold port, and her’s their martial frown, 
And her’s their scorn of death in Freedom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks of brown, 
And the blunt speech that bursts without a pause, 
And freeborn thoughts, which league the soldier with the laws: 


And O! loved warriors of the Minstrel’s land! 
Yonder your bonnets nod, your tartans wave! 
The rugged form may mark the mountain band, 
And harsher features, and a mien more grave; 
But ne’er in battle-field throbbed heart so brave 
As that which beats beneath the Scottish plaid, 
And when the pibroch bids the battle rave, 
And level for the charge your arms are laid, 
Where lives the foe that for such desperate onset staid? 


Hark! from yon stately ranks what laughter rings, 
Mingling wild mirth with war’s stern minstrelsy; 
His jest while each blithe comrade round him flings, 
And moves to death with military glee; 
Boast, Erin, boast them! tameless, frank, and free, 
In kindness warm, and fierce in danger known, 
Rough Nature’s children, humourous as she: 
And He, yon chieftain,—strike the proudest tone 
Of thy bold harp, green isle! the hero is thine own. 


We must not forget the panegyrics of our author, on the 


Aeroes whose glorious exertions have restored confidence to the 


peninsuJa, Qur poet thus beautifully culogizes Wellington, by 
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representing no modern bard as competent to the task of record- 
ing his glory: 


Lives there a strain, whose sounds of mounting fire 
May rise distinguished o’er the din of war; 

Or died it with yon master of the lyre, 
Who sung beleaguered Ilion’s evil star? 

Such, WELLINGTON, might reach thee from afar, 
Wafting its descant wide o’er ocean’s range; 

Nor shouts, nor clashing arms, its mood could mar, 
All as it swelled *twixt each loud trumpet-change, 

That clangs to Britain victory, to Portugal revenge! 


Of the other heroes, the bard thus expresses himself, and we 
find that general Graham is lineally allied to, if not descended 
from, Malcom Greme, the successful rival of Roderic Dhu in 


the affections of the fair Ellen: 


But ye, the heroes of that well-fought day, 
How shall abard, unknowing, and unknown, 

His meed to each victorious leader pay, 
Or bind on every brow the laurels won? 

Yet fain my hafp would wake its boldest tone, 
O’er the wide sea to hail Capocawn brave; 

And he, perchance, the minstrel note might own, 
Mindful of meeting brief that Fortune gave 

Mid yon far western isles, that hear the Atlantic rave. 


Yes! hard the task, when Britons wield the sword, 
To give each chief and every field its fame: 
Hark! Albuera thunders BEREsForD, 
And red Barosa shouts for dauntless GrazMe! 
O for a verse of tumult and of flame, 
Bold as the bursting of their cannon sound, 
To bid the world re-echo to their fame! 
For never upon gory battle-ground, 


With conquest’s well-bought wreath were braverwvictors ¢rowned! 


QO who shall grudge him Albuera’s bays, 
Who brought a race regenerate to the field, 
Roused them to emulate their fathers’ praise, 
Tempered their headlong rage, their courage steeled, 
And raised fair Lusitania’s fallen shield, 
And gave new edge to Lusitania’s sword, 
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And taught her sons forgotten arms to wield— 
Shivered my harp, and burst its every cord, 
If it forget thy worth, victorious Berssrorp! 

















Not on that bloody field of battle won, 

Though Gaul's proud legions rolled like mist away, 
Was half his self-devoted valour shown,— 

He gaged but life on that illustrious day; 
But when he toiled those squadrons to array, 

Who fought like Britons in the bloody game, 
Sharper than Polish pike or assagay, 

He braved the shafts of censure and of shame, 

And, dearer far than life, he pledged a soldier’s fame; 


Nor be his praise o’erpast who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 

Whose wish Heaven for his country’s weal denied; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 

From clime to clime, where’er war’s trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went; yet Caledonia! still 

Thine was his thought in march and tented ground; 
He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs of Athole’s hill, 

And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s luvely rill. 


O hero of a race renowned of old, 
Whose war-cry oft has waked the battle-swell, 
Since first distinguished in the onset bold, 
Wild sounding when the Roman rampart fell! 
By Wallace’ side it rung the Southron’s knell, 
Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber owned its fame, 
Tummell’s rude pass can of its terrors tell, 
But ne’er from prouder field arose the name, 
Than when wild Ronda learned the conquering shout of Grarmz! 


We do not deem it necessary in the present instance to quar- 
rel with particular words. It was once told to Dr. Goldsmith, 
who manifested considerable uneasiness at some disapprobation 
of the audience, when a play of his composition was represent- 
ed, that he ought not to be terrified at squibs, while sitting on 
a barrel of gunpowder. The measure (that of Spencer) is hap- 
pily selected for the poet’s purpose. There is in that measure 
a cumbrous gravity, well appropriated to the expression of 
grand and magnificent objects. The long protracted cenclysion 
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and the stately march of the verse allow leisure for the mind to 
pause and to meditate. | 

Having already remarked, that the poems of Walter Scott 
are blamably defective in their plans, it may not be amiss to 
illustrate this observation more largely. Marmion may be re- 
garded as an instance. 

The plot is peculiarly defective. Marmion, an English knight, 
is sent on an embassy from Henry VIII, to demand of the Scot- 
tish monarch the cause of his warlike preparations. He accom- 
plishes the object of his mission, returns, fights bravely, and 
is slain at the. battle of Floddenfield. The subordinate incidents 
are, that Marmion falls in love with the person of Constance, and 
with the property of Clara. Constance returns his affection, and 
escapes from a monastery, by his intervention, attends him in 
the character of a page, until the more enticing charms of Cla- 
ra’s opulent domains dazzle from the mind of Marmion his 
affection for Constance. He forsakes her, and the fair fugitive 
is buried alive, for her monastic infidelity. Marmion finds a for- 
midable obstacle to his designs on Clara, in the person of De 
Wilton, a knight, to whom her heart was betrothed. He forges 
letters of treasonable import; and by the assistance of Constance, 
conveys them to the custody of De Wilton, without the know- 
ledge of that knight. He charges De Wilton with treason: 
search is made, and those suspicious letters found in his pos- 
session. The contest is decided by wager of battle, in which 
Marmion proves victorious. De Wilton suffering under such 
unjust obloquy, forsakes the character of a knight, and takes 
that of a palmer. In this disguise he meets Marmion at a cas- 
tle, where he tarries for a night, on his journey to the king of 
Scotland, and undertakes to be his guide through the country. 
As De Wilton has done nothing to raise in the estimation of the 
reader any other sensation than that of pity for his fate, the 
poet undertakes, though awkwardly enough, to treat him with 
a battle. Marmion is informed by his host that the spectre of a 
knight lodges in his neighbourhood, who, if overcome in battle, 
will reveal his future destiny. The hero resorts to the place, and 
engages De Wilton, who assumes the character of his antago- 
nist, and in the battle is overcome. Under circumstances of 
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such enormous disparity, a victory is no honour, and a defeat no 
discredit. Marmion was oppressed by a guilty conscience, like 
other criminals, fearful of the future, and from the very cowardice 
of guilt, fought the battle. De Wilton was firm in the justice of 
his cause; and, added to all his natural strength, was armed with 
all the belief on the side of his opponent that his power was su- 
pernatural. Had he nobly, previous to the battle, avowed himself 
Marmion’s ancient enemy, then indeed there had been a parity 
of combat. It was, however, the design of Scott not to diminish 
the character of his favourite; and as Marmion must be subdued, 
or his poem go to wreck, he resorts to supernatural power, and 
brings his hero from the field without a diminution of his glory. 
The parties proceed on their journey to the Scottish court.— 
Clara, in her passage to a convent, is taken, and by order of the 
king placed under the guard of Marmion, to be conducted to 
England. De Wilton makes himself known, and they ex- 
change their mutual vows of fidelity and regard. De Wilton is 
again knighted by Douglas, at whose castle Marmion and his 
train are commanded to reside, during their continuance in Scot- 
land, who gains intelligence of the character of his guest. This 
lover of Clara fights valiantly at the battle of Floddenfield, and 
in the end marries with the approbation of his monarch. This 
plot is, as before remarked, defective inevery point. Constance, 
whose sufferings are such powerful appeals to our pity, not only 
enabled Marmion to execute his base designs on his rival, but 
even attempted the life of Clara by poison. The poet was per- 
fectly aware of the glaring absurdity of making Constance, whose 
heart was rivetted to Marmion, accessary to his criminal machi- 
nations of forgery; and he endeavours to account for it, by stating 
that she wished to have power in her hands whenever she 
felt an appetite for vengeance. Allowing this fiend-like charac- 
ter to be just, why was it so inconsistent with itself? Her at- 
tempts to poison Clara, whom she knew entertained against 
Marmion a rooted antipathy, cannot surély be justified on any 
principle whatever. Clara viewed Marmion with a continuity 
of abhorrence—it depended on her to say whether he should 
supplant De Wilton in her affection or not. Constance must 
have known this fact, or she never would have assisted Mar- 
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mion to have committed forgery for the mere purpose of over- 
coming the repugnance of Clara. After she had done a deed so 
criminal, even allowing the poet’s imputed motives of her actions 
to be genuine, why did she endeavour to prevent Marmion’s 
marriage with her rival by poison? If vengeance was her object, 
she had only to wait until the marriage of Marmion and Clara, 
and then by exposing his criminality have satiated her revenge, 
not only by the death of Marmion, but likewise by the conse- 
quent misery of her rival. To do justice to the poet, we be- 
lieve he contrived thjs apology on the spur of the moment, with- 
out thinking or caring for the consequences. Had Constance 
been successful in her designs, and withall married to Marmion, 
it would have been almost literally an union of the pillory and 
the gibbet. The plot is defective in another point of view: De 
Wilton is a knight, and of course we anticipate a vindication of 
his innocence by the sword. 

Marmion should have fallen by the hand of De Wilton; but 
the injured knight, without any assignable motive, condescends 
to be the lackey of the man from whom he had suffered such 
irreparable injury. Another objection is, that the character of 
Marmion is compounded of irreconcileable qualities. He isa 
hero whose blood is ever at the command of his country, a mi- 
ser, a perpetrator of forgery—a cruel seducer, one who after- 
wards abandons the object of his seduction—one who basely 
charged a crime of his own perpetration on an innocent man; 
and whose polluted arm attempted his murder. Notwithstanding 
the show of heroism is so brilliant and conspicuous, we rise from 
its contemplation unsatisfied. There is a vacant something in 
the mind, an indescribable sensation that demands to be filled 
up—a sensation similar to that which we should feel at behold- 
ing the beautiful statue of the Apollo of Belvidere, with the 
right arm broken from its socket, or withered and skrivelled up 
like that of the tyrant Richard the Third. 

We turn with disgust from the fine symmetry and exquisite 
proportion when there is a spot so repugnant to the harmony of 
the rest. There is a struggle between the moral sense and the 
muse, which not all the charms of poetry can overcome. It is 

no answer to this objection to say that such characters are found- 
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ed in nature. Wherever they do exist they are objects of ab- 
horrence, and it is because nature furnishes such examples that 
such antipathy exists. The laws of God and man are alike 
pointed against the perpetration of such enormity, and strange 
indeed must be that perversity of taste that will admire and ap- 
plaud such an offspring of fancy, which, if existing in real life 
would undergo the penalty of the gibbet. Because the world 
is abundant in vice, are we to renounce all connexion with virtue, 
and does crime acquire legality by precedent? Human charac- 
ters indebted to fancy only for existence, however brilliant in 
the main, may and ought to be darkened with some infirmities; 
this is a tribute due to nature—but this affords no kind of war- 
rant for a poet to construct a character the object alike of infa- 
my and adoration. These are the defects of the poet’s plot, the 
execution presents us with quite another spectacle. He is 
but slightly conversant with the page of Scott, who is conversant 
only with his bold and obtrusive beauties. There is a latent 
charm that requires an attentive perusal to relish. The poet, 
not satisfied with general impressions, descends to the minute 
with all the punctilious nicety of narrative. This gives to the 
story the semblance of truth, and almost coerces belief that the 
incident related did actually happen. A minute detail of cir- 
cumstances is usually regarded as a strong test of veracity. 
Scott is prepared with all this, and thus surrounds his fiction 
with all the appendages of truth. He relates what we know to 
be false, that De Wilton, in the character of a spirit, yanquishes 
Marmion in a midnight engagement. Marmion imparted his 
intention of fighting only to Fitz Eustace; one of his attendants, 
who silently saddled his steed and prepared his armour without 
the knowledge ofthe rest, and did not communicate even to him 
the result of the battle. The palmer, with the self same caution, 
berrows spear and mail from the attendants of Marmion, while 
asleep, vanquishes his enemy, and returns to the inn without 
his knowledge. A common poet would now have conceived 
his task accomplished, but Scott is not satisfied with this narra- 
tive. The succeeding canto opens with a bustle amongst Mar- 
mion’s attendants—one finds his shield and another his spear 
deposited in a different place from where he left it. One of the 
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horses, that had been carefully rubbed down over night, is be- 
daubed with clay, and the horse that Marmion rode, is dying in 
the stall. A consultation ensues on the question whe shall dare 
to communicate such intelligence to the knight; and all dreaded 
his indignation when those incidents should be related. Marmion, 
contrary to all belief, gives but a cold attention to the tale, and 
bids his attendants prepare for their journey. All these cir- 
cumstances are most beautifully pointed to the preceding events, 
and they are such as none but a master hand can employ to ad- 
vantage. Again, when Marmion dies his attendants behold the 
first symptoms of his discomfiture appearing: 


Housing and saddle bloody red, 
Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by. 


Shortly after a wounded knight is dragged from beneath the: 
feet of the contending horses—the plumage of his helmet soiled 
by the dust, his hand still grasping the fragment of his sword. 
How much is implied by that simple circumstance! It was not a 
blade, but the fragment of one, one that had done hard duty—one 
that still testified vengeance to be his firedominant pfrassion in 
hts dying hour. When life is ebbing from his veins, and the 
half inanimate body is insensible to the remonstrances of the 
monk, who desires him to think of his eternal welfare, the cry 
of victory arouses expiring nature, 


“ Thrice o’er his head 

He swung the fragment ofa blade; 
Charge, Chester charge—on Stanley on, 
Were the /ast words of Marmion.” 


Marmion, notwithstanding his glaring defects, we believe 
may be trusted to posterity on the strength of his own merits. 
There is a redeeming energy of genius in the page as incapable 
of explanation as of imitation, which, whether it acts in unison 
with or hostile to all our moral feelings, or our judgment, 


still preserves its tyrannous ascendancy. The present poem 
does not merit acharacter so high. Occasional sparkles and 
corruscations we observe, but they are only oecasional. We 
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are admonished, by a few blossoms scattered at random, that the 
soil is prolific and abundant; but when we search for a race of 
flowers worthy of the soil, we are convinced that the gardener 
has not profusely planted the seed, and but slightly superin- 
tended the culture of those he has planted. Beguiled by an in- 
dolence, conferred by reputation, we believe Mr. Scott to have 
entrusted this volume to the public; he ought to reflect that 
fame, and more especially literary fame, is no easy chair to the 
occupant. It affords nothing of what Cowper calls “ the soft 
recumbency of outstretched limbs.” 

It were to be wished that eminent authors could know when 
they had written enough, unless they resolve to persevere in 
their former style of writing. An avaricious rival is ever ready 
to snatch the laurel from the brow when the head is slumbering 
that is honoured with it; and difficult indeed is the labour of re- 
covering a prize so splendid, and so much panted after. The 
tyranny of Buonaparte is not borne with more reluctance, sub- 
jected to more envy, or liable to more casualty than literary 
fame. The latter, moreover, has this peculiar quality attend- 
ant, and almost inseparable from it, that we doze in proportion 
as we enjoy. The laurel is dipped in the waters of Lethe be- 








fore it is presented for our acceptance; a deceptive security in 
which Buonaparte refuses to participate. Should this little vo- 
lume be the prototype of Mr. Scott’s future labours, we should 
not hesitate to say, 


“‘ Enough is giv’n to Priam’s royal name, 
Enough to glory, and to deathless famtey” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following is an imperfect tribute to the memory of an amiable and re- 
gretted friend, whose deprivation of reason, and subsequent death were 


occasioned by the ungenerous and culpable conduct of others. 


W uy beam those eyes with such unusual fire? 
What mean those sudden bursts of trembling ire? 
Why dost thou hold such wild untutor’d speech, 
To absent objects far beyond thy reach? 

Mapysss! alas! hath Reason’s empire shook, 

And lends that fearful brilliance to thy look; 

Bids thee hold converse with the motley crew 
Disorder’d Fancy beckons to thy view; 

Tells thy broad sight on vacancy to roll, 

And prompts the wond’rous movements of thy soul. 
Voices, which ’twas a happiness to hear, 

Unheeded find an entrance to thy ear; 

And Friendship’s gentle services are lost 

©n thy poor heart, by Frenzy’s tumult tost. 

Time was thine eye a milder flame reveal’d, 

And their full tide at Pity’s call would yield; 

When sweet Affection’s smile thy breast could move. 
To cherish there the generous glow of love. 

But hke some rude, ungentle hand that sweeps 

The trembling strings, where melting music sleeps, 
Was his, who basely to thy bosom stole, 

And struck the sweetest chord that strung thy soul; 
"Twas thet which wrought destruction to thy peace, 
And bade the mental reign of reason cease; 

Turn’d thy fair smiles to glooms that madness wears, 
And blasted all the promise of thy years! 
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But soft—the sad, the piteous scene is o’er; 
The eye that glar’d so wildly, glares no more; 
Dim is its beam; the lips no more repeat 

The language fram’d in frenzy’s fev’tish heat: 
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The soul exulting at the mandate giv’n, 


Sprung on the glitt’ring wings of Hope to heav’n, 


To worlds ztherial aim’d its eagle flight, 
And woke at once to reason and to light. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LINES TO PAINTING. 


Sweev Art! whose magic touches warm, 
Can pencil Beauty’s softest form; 

Whose hand can clothe in loveliest dye 
Scenes that delight Affection’s eye, 

And shed a bright and lasting beam 

O’er Mem’ry’s fondest, dearest dream. 
Sweet Art! full oft thy wond’rous pow’r 
Hath breath’d a calm o’er Sorrow’s hour; 
Full oft my soul hath joy’d to dwell 

On features lov’d so long, so well; 

On eyes where Beauty’s glances dwelt, 
And told the throb the bosom felt; 

On cheeks in roseate tints array’d, 

And lips where cherub smiles have play’d. 
Oh! I have gaz’d, till Fancy thought 

Those eyes the ray of life had caught; 

That Animation’s circling flow 

Hath lent those cheeks their healthful glow, 
And oft has Fancy paus’d to hear 

Those lips with accent hail the ear. 

Fair Flora owns thy pow’r to save 

Her gems from dark Obiivion’s grave, 
When o’er her soft and varied bloom 
Winter casts his withering gloom, 

Thy gentle hand the loss supplies, 

And rivals all her richest dyes. 
s '@ 
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Beneath thy mellow hues, the rose 

In beauty’s gay luxuriance blows, 

And ev’n the simplest of the train 
Smiles on thine artificial plain. 

But ah! when Nature’s wilder form 
Claims, sweet Art! thy touches warm, 
When thy curious eye essays 

To glance o’er wide Creation’s maze, 
And from her mingled store to choose 
Fair forms, and clothe them in thy hues, 
*Tis then that Admiration loves 

To gaze upon thy verdant groves, 

And skies that blush with birth of dawn, 
And sweet expanse of shaven lawn, 
And tow’ring forest, tufted mount, 
Unruffied lake, and placid fount, 
Stately villa, simple cot, 

Woven arbour, cooling grot, 

The shepherd, with his fleecy care, 
The horse, the hound, the flying hare, 
The winding vale of softest green, 
The brook that flows its banks between, 
The distant turret through the trees, 
All, all, beneath thy colouring, please. 
Or, if sublimer scenes demand 

The skilful magic of thy hand, 

Then *neath thy pencil’s faithful dyes 
We see the forms of terror rise; 

The deep and angry flood that pours 
Impetuous through its rocky shores; 
The tumbling cataracts that leap 

With fury o’er the fearful steep, 

Or ocean’s billows ragiag high, 

And warring with the lurid sky; 

The shatter’d tempest-driven barque 
Dash’d on the breakers rude and dark, 
The sea-boy clinging to the wreck, 
Wash’d by the white surge from the deck, 
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And casting a despairing eye 

Upon a black expanse of sky! 

Oft too thy hand depicts to life, 

Hosts engag’d in battle’s strife: 
Warm from thy pallet warriors grow, 
And in the eager contest glow. 

Low on the plain the vanquish’d bleed, 
While unappal’d the warlike steed 
Impatient paws the smoaking heath, 
And braves the thund’ring tubes of death 
When to the historic page, sweet art! 
Thy toils a double charm impart, 


The pleas’d eye roves through distant climes, 


And views the scenes of other times. 
Sees knights, once chivalry’s fair flower, 
Long buried Royalty and power; 

Chiefs who in Freedom’s cause have bled, 
And the great list of mighty dead. 

Thy tuneful sister, Poesy, 

Smiles lovelier when arrayed by thee: 
Embodied in thy hues divine 

Her airy visions brighter shine. 

Who has not gazed, with fond delight, 

To see thy blended shade and light 
Gilding the poet’s splendid dream, 

And aiding Fancy’s glittering beam? 

Oh! when thy strokes, with passion warm, 
Have caught Insanity’s wild form, 

When Lear, with locks of flowing white, 
Bursts upon th’ admiring sight, 

By filial scorn and baseness driven 

To brave the tempest-troubled heaven; 
Oh! then, so true thy magic tells 

The grief with which his bosom swells, 
Nature so strong thy tints declare, 

That life and speech seem active there. 
Blest be thy fertile pow’r, and long 

May thy soft hues be leagued with Sone: 
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And may thy vivid glow portray 
The deeds that swell the poet's lay. 
Peace to the generous few, whose taste 
Drew from Obscurity’s chill waste, 
And cherished in my native clime, 
Sweet Art! thy colouring sublime. 
Oh! may their fostering care protect 
Thy labours from unkind neglect: 
Oft may the eye delighted dwell 
Upon thy pencil’s glowing spell; 
And may thy toils forever find 
The tribute of the cuitur’d mind. 


OBITUARY—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Ir seems to be the office of the obituary and the epitaph to 
bring forward to notice the life that shrunk from the view, and 
praise virtue in the only shades where praise could not disturb 
her. The hero that has been hastened through existefice, by a 
hurricance of “loud huzzas,” from his proud monumental in- 
scription, but insults the eye at his grave with the noise that had 
pained the ear in his life. We are doubly stunned; and the 
warrior is unblest with the peace of the sepulchre. The marble 
may perpetuate the memory of his murders; but informs men of 
nothing they knew not before, and shows only how vain is the 
effort of vanity to triumph over death. Survivors need not this 
additional excitement to stimulate strife and drive peace from 
mankind. The statesman, too, who has spoke only to multi- 
tudes, and moved always in public; what need has he of the 
bust who is yet living in memory; what can the dead letter 
impart which every eye and ear will not longer retain in vivid 
capitals. It is the worth that retires; the delicacy that would be 
disiurbed by the sound of its name; the virtue that adorns quiet 
and loathes fame as neise; the charm that has seclusion for its 
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only element; it is these that should be sought out, and, as they 
declined all cotemporaneous notice, have their graves heaped up 
with honours that are posthumous. The alms that were in se- 
cret, may now, without offending, be openly rewarded. Duty to 
the living demands it. Enough will forever be given to glory. 
Spare something for happiness! In this all the world are concern- 
ed; in the other too many, yet a very insignificant few. A pre- 
cious example, else left to perish in secret, may thus have its 
influence widened; and, ere it sink under the sod, diffuse around 
a delightful fragrance cheering and reviving. It may be. seen 
how “ solitude is sometimes best society.”” Duties may be iden- 
tified with delights; morals affected by the influence upon man- 
ners; and men tempted to the shades of repose by being shown 
how refreshing is their coolness, how pure and how hallowed 
their sweetness. 

These reflections were excited by musing on the death of 
Mrs. Mary Howe tt Suaw, of Castine;* a lady, born to cheer 
and tu decorate whatever sfheré she might move in, has at length 
suddenly taken her flight, and left only a cheerless void. In- 
fancy looks up for its parent. The place knows her no more. 
Conjugal affection looks round for its partner. The eye is fixed 
upon vacancy and “airy nothing.” Sisters sob that their hands 
are sundered. Friendship weeps that its heart is intwain. There 
belonged to the deceased much to enlighten and more to endear. 
Of matured mind, and refined feelings, she elevated the genius 
toimprove the heart. Not that her affections were ever submit- 
ted to creep in the leading strings of her intellect; she rather 
encouraged their generous sallies to quicken the pace of her 
reason. She would laugh at the notion of being taught how to 
feel; but was conscious of the wisdom that felt how it should 
think. She hearkened with most reverence to the voice of na- 
ture, and cared not to hush it within her. Her understanding 
it was her delight to cultivate; yet she never bewildered her 
reason ihn mazy systems of ethics, but acted from a heart in- 
tuitively right. The walks of taste she frequented; plucked 


_ * Wife of Mason Shaw, Esq. of Castine, Maine; and daughter of the Hon. 
David Howell, of Providence, Rhodeisland. Obit. May last. 
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flowers on either hand; the lilies of M‘Kenzie or the daisies of 
Wordsworth. Her eye dilated with delight in gazing at the 
wild grandeur of Southey, or rested in admiration on the velvet 
lawn and cultured mountains of Gibbon. Fancy for her was 
never tired to be upon the wing. Imagination toiled with ala- 
crity to lay his treasures at her feet. The heart frolicked in the 
hey-day of nature; yet its earliest pulsations seemed to have 
been under the immediate influence of the hand of the author 
of nature. Her piety was as ardent as were her principles pure. 
It was evinced, not in solitude by ascetic acts of devotion. She 
feit that society was the fit temple of worship for Him, who had 
formed her social, and there were her duties to his service most 
sacredly devoted. ‘“InasmMuCH AS YE HAVE DONE IT TO THE 
LEAST OF THESE,” constituted the ground of her faith and the 
charm of her practice. Peculiarly was she formed for society. 
Her disposition was the most sweet; her manner the most ardent; 
her beneficence the most efficient and prompt. The orphan insti- 
tution, in her native town, for the education of young females, 
witnessed her fostering care; the energy of her directing hand. 
To be useful, she made herself agreeable; and, without alarming 
pride, has often improved when aiming only to please. Cheerful- 
ness flushed in her countenance; hilarity beamed in her eye. Her 
home was hospitality’s haunt. Welcome stood portress at the 
door, hearty, but not boisterous from want of all ceremony, nor 
frigid from the excess of it. Conversation charmed you within, 
not sordidly selfish in the parade of displaying her hoards, but 
indulging only a glimpse at her stores, and leaving you regret at | 
the picasure that was past in the glance, and the delicacy which 
would not permit that the eye should dwell. With letters at 
command, she never let pedantry impair in the least colloquial 
elegance. Reading was with her a recreation to invigorate in- 
vention, and increase general intelligence; not a lesson in the 
closet for recital in company. Her conduct was proof, that the 
arts were ingenuous. Her correctness gave character to trifles. 
The dignity that conciliates love, adorned her steps. The lead 
in society was yicided to one whom all were willing to follow; 
her ‘* high faculties were borne so meekly.” The metropolis 
of a sister state, happy in being the scene of most of her days, 
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was proud to acknowledge Miss Howell the centre of attraction 


io visiting strangers, the theme of benediction with every eye that 
saw, and ear that heard her. Here existence seemed to her en- 
chantment. She yet broke the spell the instant her heart prompt- 
ed that the path of duty led from home; and followed her husband 
to where settlement was young; where health was less willing to 
stay; sickness had little alleviation from art, and hope could not 
cheat into the illusion that death was at all to be deferred by skill. 
Lady, thy presence gilded its dreariness; thy radiance lightened 
its gloom! thou hast disappeared. Again it has sunk into shade; yet 
less deep than at first from the lambent reflection of thy gentle 
example. The lineaments of thy countenance in the features of 
infancy point us to thy spirit in its parent’s bosom; whence may 
it deign to cast a look at the clod it has left, and smile at the 
flowers that droop and hang their heads over relics from which 
too soon it has parted foreyer! 
Boston, September 14, 1811. 


Diep, on Tuesday night, 10th ult. in the 55th year of his 
age, after a lingering illness, Mr. Witttam PoynTE Lt, of this 
city. 

It is not the intention of the writer of this brief article, to 
pronounce an eulogium on the numerous virtues or distin- 
guished usefulness of the deceased. The recollection of his 
worth as a husband, a father, a friend, and a citizen is too recent, 
and the sorrow of his relatives too poignant to require newspa- 
per panegyric. Of him, however, it may be truly said, he was 
at once a blessing and an ornament to the society in which he 
lived—with a mind uncommonly active and intelligent, always 
under the guidance ofthe soundest morality, he discharged, with 
integrity and honour, the various duties of social life. His pub- 
lic services were of the really useful and philanthropic descrip- 
tion, totally abstracted from all interested or ambitious views. 
As director of several important public institutions, fora series 
of years, the accuracy of his views, the clearness of his judgment, 
and the ardor of his industry, were most conspicuously displayed 
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408 OBITUARY. 
in promoting their solid and permanent interests: and it may be 
safely affirmed, that the present flourishing condition of some of 
these institutions, is, in no small degree, to be attributed to the 
influence of his suggestion and advice. 

But amiable as he was in private life, or useful in public, 
there was one trait in his character and conduct, which, while it 








‘surpassed, also illuminated all his other virtues. Mr. Poyntell 


was a sincere CHRISTIAN—“ the highest style of man.’’ His was 
a religion both vital and practical; not ostentatious or austere. 
He practised as well as professed all the christian duties; and 
by his example, in the bosem of his family, amid the circle of 
his friends, and throughout all his public avocations, he forcibly 
impressed a veneration for the name and attributes of the most 
HIGH. It was these principles, early imbibed and scrupulously 
cultivated, that in the trying and awful moments of mortal disso- 
lution, imparted calmness and equanimity to his mind. It was 
such a faith, and such conduct, that robbed death of his sting, and 
the grave of her victory. 

Few men have lived so long with more usefulness, and with 
less reproach; and few, very few indeed, have had their transi- 
tion from this fleeting world hallowed with deeper or more 
general regrets; or had those regrets assuaged by a firmer as- 
surance of his being translated “toa world not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 
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